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Brazil Permitted Repeated High-altitude Flying | Drought Defers 
Found Detrimental to Pilots 


To Buy Manitions 


In This Country 





Secretary Stimson Reveals 
South American Govern- 
ment Has Already A 
plied for Army Materials 





$) Opposition Effort 


Would Raise Issue 





Cruiser ‘Pensacola’ Ordered to 
Trinidad to Be Nearer Re- 
volt Zone if Danger to Na- 
tionals Develops 


Announcement that the govern- 
ment of Brazil has a right to buy 
munitions in the United States ‘an 
that application had already been 





made for purchases, was made orally 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L 
Stimson, Oct. 15. 


Simultaneously the Department of 
State announced that the cruiser 
“Pensacola” ordered to Guantanamo 
Naval Base, Cuba, last week, had 
now been ordered to Trinidad to be 
nearer Brazil. 

Object of Movement 

The “Pensacola” is being moved near 
Brazilian waters only for the purpose of 
taking off Americans from danger zones 
if revolutionary troubles continue, the 
Department of State had announced. 

Trinidad is“about 1,200 miles nearer 
Brazil than the Guantanamo Naval Base, 
the Department stated, and the “Pensa- 
cola” has been ordered to refue 

The 
of Spain, Trinidad, on Oct. 17, the De- 
partment of the Navy announced orally. 


io de Janéi a 
on distance from Trinidad, it was ex- 
plained. 3 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
Brazilian government applications for 


munitions had been made to private} m 
manufacturers, but had simultaneously | that January was the wettest month, | 
brought the matter to the attention of] with, 113 per cent of rainfall, followed | 


ro is about three days’ steam- | the United States as a whole, the pre 


Research by Navy Discloses That Dimirtished Supply of| 
Oxygen at Great Heights Is ‘Most Insidious’ 


Condition in Aeronautics 


MINISHED oxygen supply is “the 


D! 





of Aeronautics, Department of 


Navy, revealed in an oral stateemnt Oct. | secured, 
@ the | ing cone 


hazard is to be collécted during the re-| Was said. 


15. Additional” data concerning 


mainder of the year. 


Specifie tests carried out by the com-| Were reported-by the flight surgeon with | 
mander of the aircraft squadrons brought | the fleet squadrons as follows: 


to light evidence that characteristic 
after-effects of flying in conditions where 
the oxygen supply is small result from 
“progressive exhaustion due to repeated 
high altitude flights on successive days,” 
the report declares. The’ 





Amount of Rainfall 
So Far This Year 
Much Below Normal 


Weather Bureau Finds Total 
For. First Nine Months Is 
Only 87 Per Cent of Usual 


Average for Period 





The Weather Bureau, in its weekly 


1 there. | bulletin Oct. 15, showed unusually low 
“Pensacola” should arrive at Port | percentages of rainfall, in sections of the 


most insidious and potentially dan-!search and all opinions expressed in the 
gerous condition in aviation,” tests ton-| aircraft squadrons coincide with the con- 
ducted in the aircraft squadrons of the|clusions that; were reached during the 
Battle Fleet have showk, the Bureau|specific tests, the Bureau has been in- 
; the|f@rmed. Additional information must be 


conditions | tial pressure of oxygen decreases, caus- 
found may also be caused, the report|ing imperfect saturation of the blood | 
explains, from “the direct effect at. any| with oxygen and resultant decreased effi- 
given moment of operations at too high| ciency of body functions. 
q | an altitude.” 


United States from January te Septem, 


ber, 1930, inclusive. It reported that in 

cipi- 

tation (rain and snew) was on ‘ 

per cent of normal during that period. 
Wettest in January 

The summary of rainfall for the nine 

onths for the country as a whole shows 


~ the Department of State to secure its| closely by September and May, with 112 


¢ 


consent to the purchases. 
No Restrictions on Arms 


His announcement, subsequently 
public by the Department; follows in ful 
text: ; 

“Nothing has come to the notice of the 
Department in the news from Brazil 
which changes the attitude of this Gov- 
ernment from exercising the same 
friendly offices towards the government 
of Brazil which we would exercise toward 
any government with which we are in 
friendly relations. Under those circum- 
stances the government of Brazil has a 
perfect right to buy munitions in this 
country.” 

In reply to further questions Secretary 
Stimson explained that there was no re- 
striction on the sale of arms and muni- 
tions to anyone in Brazil, whether with 
the Government or against it, but added 
that no application had been received 
for arms from any party savé the Gov- 
ernmeht of Brazil. Secretary Stimson 
did not say whether or not the United 
States would put an embargo upon arms 
shipments in case the rebels attempted 
to buy them in the United States. He 
said that this was a different question. 

A small purchase of airplane parts 
from the War Department to the Bra- 
zilian Government has already been ap- 
proved, the Department of State an- 
nounced orally. The sale is being made 
through the United Airways Corporation. 


made 


Offerings of Foreign 


Securities Decrease! 





Only Canada Issued Bonds 
Here in Third Quarter 


Although offerings of foreign securi- 
ities in the United States were larger in 
the first half of 1930 than in all of 1929, 
issues by corporations declined in the 
second quarter and, except in the case 
of Canada, there was not a single for- 
eign corporate offering in the. third 
quarter, according to an oral statement 
Oct. 15 on behalf of the Finance and 
Investment Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The total of foreign offerings in the 
United States, in the third quarter, by 
corporations, governments, provinces, 
and cities, was much smaller than in 
either of the first two quarters, but still 
was larger than for the corresponding 

uarter of last year, it was stated. Of- 
erings during the third quarter of 1929 
were $80,155,245. The following infor- 
mation also was given grally in the 
Division: 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years for government issues to be com- 

artively large, in relation to corporate 


issues, during periods of industrial re-| 


cession, and to be smaller during periods 
of comparative activity. This is chiefly 
because conditions are more favorable 
for flotation of bonds in times when in- 
dustry is less active, and government 
issues are chiefly bonés. Better intey- 
est rates and smaller discounts on bonds 
can be obtained at such times. 

In times when industry ‘is active, in- 
vestors are attracted to corporate. is- 


and 110, respectively. July was the driest 
with 64 per cent of normal. 


The Department’s summary follows in 


||full text: 


There is included in this issue tables 
summarizing, by months and other pe- 
riods, precipitation data for the United 
States from January to September, inclu- 
sive, of the current year. The data repre- 
sent final and complete figures for all sta- 
tions maintained by the Weather Bureau, 
some 5,000 in number, except that in the 
| case of September a few late reports may 
| make slight changes in the State means. 
The table is arranged relative to defi- 
ciencies in precipitation’ for the Spring 


It also includes a summary for the coun- 


the respective State means on a relative 
area basis; these represent very closely 
the true means for the entire country. 
Bold-face figures indicate in all cases the 
least precipitation 
month or pegiod. 
Considering the New England States 
as a unit, — 
ware, the dafa represent 42 States, Of 
these, only 19 had deficient precipitation 


broken, 
cipitation below normal, with no new 
low records. 


record, North Dakoa, broken. 
35 States 
fall, 
lowest of record. 





had less than normal rain- 


or less than half the total numbér, hav- 
ing deficiencies, and no new low records 
| established. 

June was much drier than May, with 
33 States reporting deficiencies in pre- 
cipitation, and six, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, West Virginia and 
Tennessée, exceeding the previous low 
records, 


land, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
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ETERMINATION of the salt con- 
tent ayd indirectly the movement 
of ocean water and icebergs is made 
possible by an instrument developed 
at the Bureau of Standards, it was 
stated orally Oct. 15 by the chief of 
the resistance and measurement sec- 
tion,. Electrical’ Division, Dr. Frank 
Wenner, Bureau of Standards. 
Through the use of this instrument, 
which is electrical and measures the 
salinity. or salt content of sea water by 





sues which promise comparatively high 


yields. The best, time for corporate is- 
sues therefore is when prosperity is 
general. 

Interest rates were low during the 


third quarter 6f 1930 and bond prices} 
rose slightly, which probably is the rea- 
son for the higher anfount of foreign) 
overnment financing than last year, A} 
arge part of the issues constituted re- 


Ficontinued on Page 10,\ Column 4.) 


ff 
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the electrical conductivity method, the 
issuance of warnings with more intelli- 
gence as to where an iceberg is located 
on a particular day is made possible, 
he said, through facilitation of de- 
termining the ocean current. The value 
of such service, it was stated, can be 
of considerable importance especially 
on foggy days, when it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to discern a 


erg. 
The following information regarding 


and Summer combined, March to August. | stated on Oct. 15. 


try, as a whole, obtained by weighting | 


of record for the! 
also Maryland and Dela-|the Department's statement, which fol- 


in January, with no previous low records! ble industrial strength, is becoming more 
In February, 29 States had pre- | 


In March, 36 had means | 
below. normal, with one previbus low| 
In April, | 


with Arkansas alone having the! 
In May, rainfall was | 
generally greater, with only 20 States, ' 


| sas having the least of record, In ad-| 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Instrument Devised to Map 
Currents in Ocean Waters 


\ 


All experience subsequent to. the r¢- | 


however, before any far-reach- 
lusions can be made publie, it 


Medical aspects of the investigation 


“The* most important changing factor 
in aviation is diminished partial pressure 
of oxygen. As one ascends the percent- 
age of oxygen remains constant, the} 
barometric pressure falls, and the_par- 





“The body is little disturbed below 10,- 
/000 feet,” the report Says, “but rapid 
changes occur above that level and com- 
pensatory resources are heavily called 
upon until. the complete breaking point 
is reached around 25,000 feet.” 

The pilot’s consciousness may be af- 
fected only: slightly on “simple flight to 
| 20,000 feet” the surgeon found, but exer- 
cise through any maneuvers brings to the 
|fore the lowered efficiency and the al- 
|ready heavy drain on the compensatory 
reserves.” 

The effect of altitude come on the flier 
“insidiously,” the report warns. A feel- 
|ing of stimulation and well-being is fol- 
lowed quickly by a decrease in the fjeld 
of attention, increased distractibility, and 
the loss of voluntary muscle control, it 
explains, Effects’ on attention and 
“motor coordination” impair the memory, 
hearing, judgment, and vision, it was 
| found. 

A direct loss in combat effectiveness 
may result while the safety of high-alti- 
tude training may be seriously affected, 





g7|/the commander of the squadron dis- 


covered. 
There is no particular need of oxygen 
below about 15,000 feet, the report as- 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Business Conditions 
In Europe Unrelieved 








Department of Commerce 
Finds Denmark Alone Is 
Not Affected by Slump 





Little if any general relief’ in Eu- 
ropean business conditions is indicated 
by ‘cable and radio reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 


“In Denmark, however,” it was stated, 
“conditions are generally very satisfac- 
tory.and industry is affected to an ex- 
tremely slight extent by world depres- 
sion.” 

Lack of improvement was reported 
also in countries outside of Europe, in- 
cludnig Canada, Argentina, Mexico, 
Japan, and the Philippines, according to 





| lows in full text: 

France, while manifesting considera- 
and more sensitive to current world con- 
ditions, and seasonal improvement in cer- 
tain directions is failing to offset de- 
clines in other industries. 

The efforts of German industry to 
overcome the present depression are be- 
ing handicapped by the political crisis 
which has ¢avsed a probably unfounded 
fear in cettain industrial quarters; fur- 
ther recession in some branches of in- 
dustry has been offset by slight gains 
in other directions and the total number 





of unemployed has shown relatively, 
slight changes. 
While Spanish business continues | 


slow, especjally in import lines, this sit- 
uation is the result rather,of exchange 


July was the driest of the| uncertainties than of the international 


nine months, with the rainfall in 86| business situation. Prospects in Canada| Instrument at Vancouver on Its 
States deficient, and Virginia, Mary- | have become somewhat less favorable, 


since the arrival of the Fall season has 


Illinois, Missouri, Florida, and Arkan-| not brought the anticipated stimulus, 


A serious “decline in Japanese rice 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





Location of Icebergs Also May Be Determined ‘by Meas- 
urement of Salt Content of Sea Water, Bureau 
Of Standards States 


the instrument developed at the Bu- 
reau and its application was furnished 
by. Dr. Wenner: 

The equipment is used to determine 
the salinity of the sea anywhere at 
the surface and various depths. From 
these measurements, the depth of sur- 
face currents can be determined, as 
well as the density of the water, From 
the. density of the water at various 
depths below the surface and various 
geographical positions, the direction 
and rate of movemeat of ocean wa- 
ters can be calculated. Also the move- 
ment of an iceberg, except as it may be 
effected by the wind, can be fairly ac- 
curately predicted. ‘ 

While the calculation of ‘the direc- 
tion of movement of ocean currents 
is not peculiar to the method developed 
at the Bureau of Standards, results 
through its use are much more quickly 


a / 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.]~ 
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Hunting Season 





Forest Fire Peril Causes Ac- 
tion by Governor of New 
Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Oct. 15. 

OVERNOR CHARLES W. TOBEY 

has just, closed all woodlands and 

postponed the season for hunting, 

trapping and fishing until further no- 

tice as a means of safeguarding for- 

ests of the State against fire during 
the present drought. ¢ 

During the period in which this or/ 
der is in effect, the dropping of lighted 
ciggrettes, cigars, matches or other 
articles likely to cause fire within 200 
yards of any forests or woodlands may 
result in a fine of $50, the Governor 
said in his proclamation. 

The Assistant State Forester, War- 
ren Hale, in an oral statement Oct. 15 
said that almost any day defoliation of 
trees which has been in process for 
some time will reach‘a maximum stage, 
increasing the fire hazard if no rain 
falls. A number of forest fires have 
been reported in the last few days, but 
they have been confined _to a small 
area, he said, due to the lack of wind. 


Mr. Mellon Reveals 
Progress of Public 
Buildings Program 





Additional $43,000,000, 
Authorized Since Jan. 1 
and 21 Structures Have 
Been Completed 





The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
_W. /Mellon, announced Oct. 15 that, in 
accordance with the President’s program 
for relief of unemployment and the busi- 
ness depression, every effort was being 
made to expedite public building con- 
struction throughout the country. Since 
Jan. 1, he said, additional commitments 
for construction involving an outlay of 
$43,000,000 have been made, and further 
contracts will be let before the end of 
the calendar year. j 
Mr. Mellon reported that 21 buildings 
in various parts of the country Rave been 
completed in the country outside of 
Washington, while the Internal Revenue 
Building and the new central portion of 
the Department of Agriculture have been 
completed at the National Capital. 

Secretary Mellon also announced on 
Oct. 15 the completion of negotiations for 
the purchase of the so-called Van Buren 
station site for the proposed post office in 
Chicago, which was said to be planned 
as the largest public building in the 
world, (The full text of the announce- 
ment will bé found on page 4.) 

Following is the full text of the re- 
sume of the public building program and 
the changes that have come since Jan. 
1, 1980. 

Sixty-sIx Contracts Awarded 

The Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments have been making ‘every effort to 
expedite public building construction 
througi.out the country, in line with the 
President’s policy to relieve unemploy- 
ment and business depression, 

Since Jan. 1 of this year, the total 
obligations under the public building 
program amounted to $43,000,000, of 
which approximately $8,000,000 was for 
the District of Columbia. The number of 
building eontracts let during this nine- 
month period for projects outside the 
District of Columbia amount to 66. 

During the first three months of the 
current fiscal yéar $12,000,000 has been | 
obligated. Plans have been completed | 
or are under way by the Treasury De- 
partment and private architects for 
$163,000,000 worth of additional con- 








[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 





Japanese Ratification 
Of Treaty Is Received 





Way to London Meeting | 





The Japanese instrument of ratifica- 
tion to the London Naval Treaty was | 
delivered to the American Consul Gen- 
eral in Vancouver, E. E. Palmer on the 
evening of Oct. 14, preparatory to being 
rushed across the United. Stateg by air 
to catch the S. S. “Leviathan” in New 
York sailing Oct. 18. Announcement of 
this was made by the Department of | 
State Oct. 15. 

The instrument is béing carried to 
London in wrder that the ceremony at- 
tending the going into effect of the Lon- | 
don Naval Treaty shall be held before 
the opening of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on Disarmament on Nov. 6. The 
Assistant Chief of the Western Euro- 
pean Division, Pierre DeL. Boal, who is 
an_adviser to this Commission, will carry 
the instrument from New York to Lon- 
don, the Department has announced, 





The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 
Consul General Palmer at Vancouver | 
reported to the Department that the | 
Japanese steamshp “Hikawa Maru” was 
due at Victoria*on the evening of Oct. 
14, Consul General Palmer and the 
Japanese consul were proceeding to Vic- 
toria from Vancouver. The two Ameri- 
ean airplanes also left for Victoria. 
Last night Consul General Palmer re- | 
ported from Victoria, B, C., that he had} 
received the parcel containing the Japan-| 
ese instrument of ratification of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty. The weather last 
night was favorable. ‘The forecast for 
this morning was also favorable. The| 
pilots hoped to. leave Victoria at day-| 
break. Consul General Palmer said he | 
would deliver the parcel to the aviators 
at the aviation field in the presence of 
the Japanese consul, t 


- 


| the best 
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Human Element 
‘And Efficiency in. 
Machinery Era 


Director of Women’s Bureau| 
Declares That Some, High-' 
speed Methods Result 
Eventually in Inefficiency 





Reduced. Employment | 
' Cuts Buying Power. 


| 
| 


Too Much Pressure Is Said Or-| 


ten to Overtax Workers and| 
Also to Undermine Their, 
Ability and Health | 


Human yelations in industry have! 
lagged conspicuously behind technical | 
progress because more attention and | 
scientific study have been given to ma- | 
chines than to the men and women oper- 
ating them, Miss Mary Anderson, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment’ of Labor, told the annual conven- 
tion of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers at a dinner meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 15. 

The recent movement on the part of 
industrial leaders to develop improved 
procedures for the understanding and ad- 
vancing of human relations has still a 
long way to go t6 overtake the efficient 
methods found in the purely mechanical 
field, in Miss Anderson’s opinion. “It | 
is more difficult to control and adjust 
men‘than machines, to analyze and an-| 
ticipate human behavior*than mechani- | 
cal progress,” she declared. 

‘ Service of Bureau & 

Describing the relation of the Federal 
Women’s Bureau to industry, Miss An- 
derson explained that the Bureau serves 
as a guide and interpreter where women 
are a dominant factor in industry. Its 
work is of paramount importance, she 
pointed out, in view of the fact that} 
women are not only wage earners but 
the homemakers and mothers of the| 
Nation. | 

Miss Anderson cautioned against sys- 
tems that goad workers beyond a cer- 
tain limit, pointing out that the so-called 
efficiency which it is intended to bring 
about causes deficiency and must be 
placed in the liability column in: the} 
balancing of accounts.. The method of | 
permitting workers to bear the brunt! 
of sudden installation of new types of! 
machinery by requiring them to suffer} 
Wage‘ losses which inevitably result dur- | 
ing the adjustment period, she said is| 
an injustice not infrequently met with | 
in Industry. 

Another system to be disparaged, she 
said, is that of trying out piece and time | 
rates on the basis of the fastest rather | 
than the average worker, since such per- | 
formance}tends fto drive employes to the | 
utmost and brings about undue fatigue | 
and ill health. 

“What profits it a Nation to evolve a| 
mechanized industrial civilization if such 
creation becomes a forcg tending to de- 
stroy the spirit and good will of work- 
ers?” Miss Anderson asked, ‘since such 
an order results both in loss of satisfac- 
tory laborers to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry and in.shrinkage of markets to 
consume the goods produced. 

Discarded Workers 

“No one knows where we are going in 
these days of efficiency changes,” she 
said. ~ “There are more shoes, more 
clothes, more automobiles, more radios, 
and fewer buyers. Machines don’t wear 
shoes nor buy cars, and workers are be- 
coming fewer in factories and workshops 
through the growing efficiency of ma- 
chines. 

“What becomes of dis€arged wrkers? 
Do new industries employ them or do 
they join the army of unemployed?” 

It is the province of the Women’s 
Bureau, Miss Anderson explained, “to 
study and collect facts on this human 
side of industry; to indicate, if possible, 
the way we are going and what are 
industrial methods that com- 
bine efficient methods of work with wise 
and humane standards.” | 

In an earlier session of the convention, ; 





[Continued on Page 
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i dustrial conditions are the backwash of 


!the part of the public, nevertheless the 
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Plans for Balkan 


Union Reveale 








Outline of Topics Discussed 
At Conference Received by 
State Department 


THE list of questions discussed at 
the Balkan. Conference which re- 
cently closed in Athens, Greece, re- 
céntly has been received by the De- 
partmerit of State among Greek news- 
paper articles. 

The conference was convened by the 
International Bureau of Peace to bring 
about greater gunderstanding in the 
Balkans, according to the newspaper 


reports. The conference agenda was 
as follows: ‘ 
1. The general principles on the 


basis of which a union of the Balkan 
States might be envisaged. a. Rela- 
tions with the League of Nations. b. 
Relations with any United States of 
Europe which might be organized as 
a result of the Briand plan. 

2. The organization of Balkan con- 
ferences in the future. 

3. The proper measures to be taken 
fo promote the political and_intel- 
lectual rapproclement of the Balkans. 

4. Measures to be taken for creat- 
ing an economic rapprochement. 

5. Other detail to be devoted to 
bringing about a Balkan Locarno. 

6. Organization of an institute of 
intellectual cooperation. 

7. Reforms in the teaching of his- 
tory in the schools. 

8. The development of railways, 
postal maintenance, aerial, telephone 
and telegraph communication. 

9, An Inter-Balkan Bank. 


Illinois Is Planning 


Relief Measures for 


400,000 Unemployed 


to Be 


| 


State Commission 
Selected by Governor to 
Work Out Plans for Com- 
bating Situation 





’ State of Illinois: 

Chicago, Oct, 15. 
A State commission on unemployment 
will be appointed by Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson to find and make effective a 
plan for the relief of the 400,000 unem- 
ployed persons in Illinois, it was an- 
nounced after a conference held here by 
the Governor and representatives of in- 
dustrial, labor and social agencies. : 
The number of unemployed fwas esti- 
mated by the State Director of Labor, 
Barney Cohen, who said there had been 
an average decrease in employment in 
all State industries during the year of 
17.3 pér cent, and that in his opinion 
the State faced the hardest Winter since | 
1921, 


9 
Purpose of Conference 
In explaining the purpose of the con- 
ference, Governor Emmerson said: » | 
"While I believe that the present in- 


depression and financial insecurity in 
European nations and are to a consid- 
erable extent due to state of mind on 


resultant lack of employment and the | 
suffering of many thousands of people 
is very real, . 
“Unemployment, has been increasing 
steadily in many communities since 
April. Some estimates place the num- 
ber of unemployed in Chicago at 10 per} 
cent of all the workers in the city. De- 
mands for help from those who can not 
secure the bare necéssities. of life are 
more than double the normal number. | 
Winter is approaching with its added} 


“wy 
ernment practically so much. Pub- 
lic opinion, on any subject, always, 


its minor thoughts radiate.” 


President of the United States, 






HOEVER can change public 
opinion can change the Gov- 
a central idea from which all 
—Abraham Lincoln, 


1861—1865 
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Seasonal Gains — 
In Employment: 
Shown in Month 


Federal Service Reveals Im. 
provement in Coal Min. 
ing; Little Change Founé 
In Steel Industry 


: 
2 
~ 








September Pay Rolls. 
Found to Be Highe 











Shipbuilding Activity Expands 
ed; Automobile and Tire In= 
dustries Still Operating on 
Curtailed Basis e 


ree 


Seasonal influences were largely 
responsible for the increase in em= 
ployment. which occurred in certain 
sections of the country during Sep> 
tember, the United States Employ- 
ment Service stated on Oct. 15 in its 
monthly Industrial Employment Ins 
formation Bulletin, made public by, 
the Department of Labor. 

This seasonal advance in four in- 
dustries, according to figures from 
another branch of that Department 


—the Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
was sufficient to counteract losses 
in nine other major industrial groups 
and to show for all of them a total 
increase of employment in September | 
of 1 per cent and an increase of 1.4 
per cent in pay rolls. ' 


Gain in Coal Mining 
“Canning and preserving,” said the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, “reached 
what usually is the industry’s peak with 
an increase’ of 32.8 per cent; anthracite 
mining and bituminous coal mining 
showed the effect of autumn demands 
j with increases of 17 per cent and 15 
per cent, xespectively; and retail trade 
responded to the Autumn season with an}! 
increase of 7.5 per cent.” is 


Manufacturing industries alone showed 
a loss of 0.3 per cent in employmen’ id 
a gaifi of 0-4 pe? cent in’ pay roll totals, | 
the Bureau stated, while employment 7 
ductions, ranging froma fraction of 1 
per cent’to 3,1 per cent, were recorded 
for metalliferous mining, quarrying, 
crude petrolgum, telephone and tele- 
graph, power, light, water, electric raile 
roads, wholesale trade, and hotels. 

The Employment’ Service, in its re= 
view of the situation, mentioned satis- 
factory schedules in the boot and = 
factories, a slight improvement in t 
textile industry, a brighter outlook in | 
iren and steel, and activity in shipbuild- 
ing and road construction. 

(The statement of the Bureau of La- 


bor Statistics will be found in full_text 
on page 11.) 
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Summary of Conditions 


A synopsis of employment details, as 
prepared by the Employment Service, ~ 
follows in full text: 

Seasonal influences were largely re- — 
sponsible for the increase in employment 
which occurred in certain’ sections of the 
country during September. There was a | 
further increase in operations in’ the © 
coal-mining industry, and additional — 
miners were absorbed, thus helping te | 
reduce the idleness that has prevailed® — 
among these workers for some menths 
past. Satisfactory schedules obtained | 
in many of the boot and shoe factories; 
quite a number increased operations to” 
a ‘full-time basis and engaged additional ~ 
help, and several reported overtime. 4 
















hardships for the poor, and we may red- | 
sonably expect that the usual seasonal 
unemployment @f certain trades will be 
added to those already out of work. 
“I\do not wapt to paint the picture | 
any darker than it is, but I think it 
would be a. mistake to close our eyes 
to actual conditions. There re evidences 
of improvement afd it may well be that, | 


[Continued on Page 
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Living Within Family Incomes 


Held .Essentia 


Governor of Federal Reserve 


| for Prosperity 


Bank of Atlanta Takes Issue 


With Those Advising Against Retrogression 
In Standards of Living 


\. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 15.—Dis- ' 

agreement with those who assert | 
that there\must be no.retrogression in | 
American standards of living was | 
voiced by Eugene R. Black, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, in an address Oct. 14 before the 
nineteenth amnual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America. American business men can 
not bring back prosperity, Governor | 
Black declared, by slogans, but it must | 
be done by the people as a whole de- 
veloping their characters and paying 
their debts, and learning to live within 
their means. 

The Atlanta reserve bank head was 
scheduled to address the convention 
delegates on “The South—an Invest- 
ment Field,” but added impromptu re- 
marks on the general business situa- | 
tion. What is needed, he declared, is 
something more than a return of con- 
fidence—it is the development of cer- 
tainty. 

“I do not agree with those who say 
that there must be no retrogression 
in the standards of living,” Mr. Black 
said. “If America is to return to,a 
solid foundation of prosperity, we 





have got to be just, we have got to 
pay our debts, and to do that we have 
got to economize.” ' 
The present business recession has 
its cguses much further back than the 


year during which its effects have 
been evidenté the speaker declared. 
“America,” “he continued, “has been 


sitting in the fragrance of’a Corona- | 
Corona, in a era of the automobile, 
the radio and the some refrigerator, 
and not paying its debts. We can not 
hdve any permanent prosperity with 
a load of debts around our necks. If 
the farm mortgages were paid, there 
would be no farmer’s problem in 
Ameri¢a today.” 

Mr. Black told the investment bank- 
ers that “if business in America had 
the secondary reserves the bankers 
of the country have, there would be 
no business problem.” 

Conditions demand frank talk, Mr. 
Black gleclared, and added that he 
alone was responsible for the state- 
ments |made. “There must be” no 
dodging,” he added, “we must put our 
characters back of our practices if we 
expect to lay a foundation for perma- 
nent prosperity in America.” 





4 t 


While conditions generally remained | 
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Policing’ of Radio 
Broadcasts Extended 
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Two More Auto Laboratories’ 


Added to Inspection Fleet _ 
—_—_— ' 


A fleet of six radio laboratories on \ 
wheels, which constitute the mobile 
squad of the Government’s “police 
the ether,” and tour the country to check 
the operations of all broadcasting sta- 
tions, are soon to be joined by two addi- — 
tional trucks equipped in the samegman=. 
ner, according to an, oral statement on 
Oct. 15 by William D. Terrell, Director of 
the Radio Division of the Department of 
Commerce. " 

This fleet has just been joined by the 
sixth car, to operate in the South, under 
the jurisdiction ,of the Radio Division. 
“Pirate” statiohs, or those operating 
without Federal licenses, are detected 
and traced by these moving laboratories, 
which contain the latest radia cheeking |” 
apparatus, Mr. Terrell explained. The 
operations .of all broadcasting stati fh 
are checked to determine whether they — 


@ 
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Military Training Course 
Tn Iowa Schools Protested 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Oct, 15.* 
A public hearing en protests against 
compulsory military training in Towe’s | 
State educational i 










institutions wi 4 
‘held Oct. 17 by the State. Board of Edu-— 
cation, it was announced Oct. 14 by 
Secretary of the Board, W. H. Gem y 

A “committee against militarism 
education” has filed a petition aski 
that military training be made optior 
with the student and scores of spe 
are scheduled to appear in hal 
the petition, Mr, Gemmil said. 
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5 the 50,000 watt maximum, Mr. Horn 


‘cessive for broadcasting stations at this 


sk for Higher | 


roadcast Power 
ee Tells Radio Com- 
on Listeners Would 





Were Extended 








\dvantages of increased power for all 
deasting stations operating on exclu- 
channels to the present maximum of 
00 watts, would far outweigh any 
ntages that’ would accrue to lis- 
ers, the Pederal Radio Commission was 
ld Oct. by C. W. Horn, general en- 
ser of'the National Breadcastin Com- 
my. % 
| Testifying on behalf of the applica-| 
on of Station KGO, at Oakland, Calif,. 


ran increase in power from 7,500 watts 


ed that even the use of power as| 


high as 200,000 watts would not be ex- 


time, “Blanketing” of stations he said,| 
as an erroneous impression with the use 
of modern receiving sets having an av-| 
degree of selectivity. : 
5 Mr. Horn’s testimony opened the high- 
wer hearings involving the Fifth or 
stern Radio Zone, and is the. last 
of the series. resulting from the order 
of the Commission limiting maximum 
wer to 20g0f the 40 cleared channels. 
ive stations in this zone originally filed 
competitive applications for the n 
ing wd channel assignments for this 
power, but when the hearing opaned on} 
Oct. 14, one statione KFRC, at San Fran-| 
cisco, withdrew without pr®judice. 
Other Petitioners | 
The other stations which will give tes-| 
timony in support of their applications | 
are KOA, Denver, Colo., operated by the! 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; KPO,| 
at San Francisco, operated by Hale Bros. | 
Stores, Inc., and the Chroncle Publishing | 
Co., and KSL, Salt Lake City, operated | 
by the Radio Service Corporation of 
tah. 





A&ked his opinion as to the Commis- 
sion’s order limiting the number of high- 
powered stations, Mr. Horn declared he 
Was opposed to it. “It is like saying' 
it’s'a good thing to be healthy, but that 
all must not be healthy,” he/said, ex-' 
plaining that the Commission admitted | 
the advantages of, high power in allow- | 
ing one-half of, the cleared channels to: 
accommodate such stations. | 


Improved Transmitters 


Responding to questions by the Com-| 
Mission’s general counsel, Thad -| 
Brown, “Mr. Horn asserted that the use; 


of even 200,000 watts power is feasible} and industry will be promoted, in con-|tePort says, “the economic motives for 
at this time. Transmitters of this power,/trast with the policy of the past based | Consolidation will still operate in the fu- 
he declared, are “out of the laboratory| upon competition, which has tended on) ture as“they have in the past and we 
stage,” alluding to the Commission’s con-|the whole to make commerce national in| ™USt consider the subject of consolida- 
;tion not merely from the standpoint of | 


tention that high power of but 50,000) 
watts is yet experimental. | 

He testified that if all broadcasting | 
stations were increased in power five or 
10 times in proportioa and at the same | 
time, the same interference .as at pres-| 
ent would exist. But to increase the} 
power of some general and local stations 
and leave others unchanged would tefid | 
to increase interferer.ce, he declared. 

As to blanketing, the witness said that | 
the average rectiver today can be located | 
five miles from a high power station and | 
yet pick up outside stations with no dif- 
ficulty. here are a large number of | 
“fair quality” receivers in general use| 
today, he said, and for that reason the 
fear of blanketing is exaggerated. | 

Mr. Horn declared the service area of 
Station KGO would be vastly increased 
with notable’ improvement in service to} 
rural lisfeners. 

Tells of Complaints 

Don Giiman, vice president of N. B. C.! 
in charge of its Pacific Coast facilities, | 
explained that although KGO is owned 
by the General Electric Company it is 
operated by the N. B. C., and that an) 
application now is pending before the 
Commission for transfer of its assign-| 
ment to N. B. C. Mr. Gilmar explained 
that KGO is the-‘“‘key” of the Pacific 
Coast network. 

At the outset of the Fifth Zone hear- 
ings, Thomas F. Littlepage, representing 
Station KFRC, operated by Don Lee, Inc., 
declared that the station’s application 
would be withdrawn without prejudice. 
Operating on the regional channel of 
610 kilocycles the station is licensed for 
1,000<watts pbwer. In its application, 
however, it sought the 680-kilocycle 
cleared channel assigned KPO, with the 
maximum power of 50,000 watts. 

L. G. Caldwell, KPO counsel, objected 
to the withdrawal of the case without 
prejudice, and asked that the case be 
defaulted. Mr. Littlepage, however, in- 
sisted upon his motion, and Chief Ex- 
aminer Yost, deferred ruling for the 
full Commission. 

The Commission already has heard ap- 
plications from the four other ~radio 
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Senefit if Maximum Limit’ 


|and a_ tendency, “accentuated by , the | 
| Hoch-Smith résolution, to increase ~ the 


remain- }Structure, 


Mileage Basi 
Expected 





Com 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Far-reaching changes in the commer- 
cial and industrial structure of the coun- 


try will follow from the adoption by the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
| 


principles of mileage as the fundamental 
consideration in establishing rates, it is; 
asserted by the New England Governors’ | 
Railroad Committee in a preliminary 
report. 

Regional development of commerce and 
industry will be promoted by this new 
rate policy, it is declared, “in contrast 
with the policy of the past based upon 
competition, whieh has ten 
whole to make commerce na 
character and scope.” 

The Committee also finds that “there 
is a well-defined tendency to minimize | 
the lower costs of water transportation,” | 


rates on manufactured articles to the ex- 
tent that it'may lawfully be done in or- 


|der to make possible lower rates upon) 


agricultural products.” 
~ “All of these tendeacies,” the report 
states, “are cee ee adverse to) 
the future welfare of New England com- ; 
merce and industry. 

is true that the ‘systematic 


“It re- 


| visions of rates made by the Commission 


have been confined to the class-rate 
and in New England the 
greater part of the freight tonnage 
moves on commodity rates as~distin- 
guished from class rates. The new} 
schedules of class rates, however,, must 
be considered as being preliminary ‘to 
comprehensive revisions of commodity 
rates in which the precedents already | 
established for the clags rates are likely 
to be followed. ‘ 

“Confirmation of this apprehension is 
to be found in the annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Corfimission for 
1926.” 

The establishment of the “distance” 
principle is an inevitable consequence of 
Government regulation of rates, the re- 
port says. 


Regional Development 


Expected to Result. 

“The decisions are so recent,” it is 
added, “that the ultimate effects have 
not as yet been generally realized, but 
it must be evident to the student of the 
situation that far-reaching changes in the 
commercial and _ industrial structure of 
the country Will follow from this new 
rate policy based upon mileage. 

“Regienal development of commerce 


its character and scope. 

“The new situation will @reate prob- 
lems of readjustment not only for New; 
England but, in greater or less degree, 
for all the industrial districts of the 
East, because of the fact that this sec- 
tion of the country was first in the field 
of manufacuring, and in the more or 
less unrestricted competitive rate situa- 
tion of the early years of railroad de- 
velopment the activities of New Eng- 
land manufacturers hecame a part of) 
the very bone and sinew of the rate; 
structure which grew up and which is} 
now being supplanted by a more ‘scien-| 
tific’ system. — | 

“It would be a mistake, however, to 
look upon the effect of the mileage basis | 
as in every respect injurious to New} 
England in comparison with all other 
industrial sections of the country. The| 
new principle of mileage should not only | 
tend to give our local manufacturers a_| 
greater degree of advantage in the local 
New England market, which is a rich 
market with a high average purchasing | 


power, but also it ma¥ be found to give} 


New England an advantage over pro- 
ducers in the middle States and at more | 
distant points in reaching the New York 
and the Atlantic seaboard market gen- 
erally, and this region, as the new cen- 


sus indicates, still remains the country’s | 


largest market. 

_“On account of its geographical loca- 
tion, however, more especially its te, 
moteness from suppliea of the raw mabe” 
rials required for its industries, the mile- 
age _basis presents especial difficulties 
to New England, and the maintenance 
and development of every possible means 
whereby water transportation can be used 
in the movement of raw materials, in- 
cluding the overseas movement wherever 
conditions are favorable, becomes even 
mofe vital than it has been in the past.” 

The Committee suggests the establish- 


Hearing in Suit Against 
Oil Company Advanced 
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is for Rail Rates 

to Have Wide Effect 
mittee of New Bigiand Governors’ Group Says Mile-| 


age Plan for Freight Charges Will Bring Far-. 
reaching Changes in Trade and Industry 


ba a 
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‘| 

; Boston, Oct. 15. | 
ment of an all-New England traffic bu- 
reau to protect the interests of the sec- 
tien in relatiogcto\railroad_rates and to 
coordinate the efforts of local and re-' 
gional organizations interested in trans- 
portation matters, the bureau to be sup- 
ported by direct appropriations by the 
ix States. | 
“The first task of such a bureaff,” | 
; the report says, “would be an exhaus- 
tive study of the present rate situation, | 
|to be made in close cooperation with the | 


| 


Sl 
| 





|New England railroads with a view to|/pay by the Departnfent. 
ded on ,the| deciding the most effective line of ac-} 
tional in its | tion before the Cemmission inalleviat-|been made, the Agsistant Secretary, |, 
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Navy Seeretary 
Denies Wages in 





| 


‘Yards Reduced 


1 


Comment on Reported A. F. 
Of L. Protest Explains Re- 


, distribution of Workers | 


As Effected Recently . 





. ’ ~ 

Wage scales of. navy yard workers! 
have not been lowered, the Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles Fraricis Adams. 
stated orally Oct. 15 in commenting 
upon reports that the American Federa-; 
tion of Labor would protest to Presi-, 
dent Hoover about cutting of laborers’ 


~ 
No reclassification of employes has 


|New England State ,governments, the/ was explained by the Aide far Navy! 


| should endeavor to study the -situation 


The so-called ‘ee process” case, 
sovernme 


zones which developed from its order) instituted by the G nt against the 


ing the adverse tendencies of the recent Ernest Lee Jahncke, said, and there} 
decisions of the Commission, and when will be no reduction in the wage scale. 
this decision has been reached to con-/ A redistribution of classes of workers) 


duct the necessary proceedings before} has been made by the Navy under terms 
the Commission with the backing of the} of 9 circular letter sent out Aug. 19, it’ 


New England railroads, and all the| yards, Capt. Yancey 8. Williams. This 
traffic agencies of oar commercial or-| action, Capt. Williams said, does not af- 
ganizations and individual industries.” ifect any men at present in the employ) 

In discussing railroad consolidations, | o¢ the Navy'at any na¥y yard. | 
the report states that the economic de-| { 
pression “has given the Committee an | 
opportunity to obtain a much sounder This circular letter sent out by Secre- 
picture of the truegstatus of the recent; tary Adams says in part: “A study of! 
prosperity of the New England roads than | the number of employes, Groups I, IT, and 
would have been possible if the study} III, in each of the three rates of pay 
had been made last year when general| for each rating, shows great variations | 
business and railroad traffic was its | between the stations in the relative num-| 
peak, for it must be remembered that in| ber-of employes of any rating in the| 
the future, as in the past, the business; ™aximum, intermediate and minimum | 
of the railroads must be conducted|Tates of pay'and also that for some, 
through lean years a3 well as those of  Tatings the intermediate and minimum} 
prospeyity.” rates are little wagd, if at all. 


f . | “The Department considers that there, 
Effect of Consolidation is work which can be properly performed 


On Future Growth Considered |»y employes tn the intermediate and 
The Committee says the possible con- waa 8 — ot Day. 

solidations or changes in ownership! . “In view of the above, and the neces- 

“raise§ issues of: vital fmportance to the Sity to conserve the appropriation$, it is | 

future growth of New England commerce desired that steps be taken gradually to 

and industry,” and time is required to S¢cure more nearly balanced forces.” 

give consideration to all relevant facts. Three Rates of Pay | 


“We do not believe,” the Committee} -p), + 
ae ae - ese thrée classes of employes, Capt. 
says, “it will be possible for us to com- | wijliams explained. include laborers, “the | 
plete our report until~the end of the help,” and mechanical workers. Each of 
year.’ * ce 4 eh 

The Committee states its belief that it ft ewhegee ee ee | 
jare three rates of pay. The rates vary 
at various navy yards. | 

The- 1929 rates of pay have been 
continued during the p 
year, Capt. Williams said. 

“The Navy Department has made no\ 
| attempt to lower wage scales of em- 
solidation of railroads in actordance with | ployes - ar hee mange Adams| 

preconceived and artifical plan,” he ssserted. “A. redistribution has been| 
} Daaest which has a representative of} 





Variations Between Stations 


. 





relating to consolidatfons in an effort to 
try to understand from the record of | 
the past and the present the probable 
trends of the future. 

“Even if Congress should ‘repeal the 
provisions of the Transportation Act 
which are intended to encourage con- 


labor’on it.”* | 
Secretary Jahncke added that the De-| 
partment of the Navy has been attempt-| 
the terms of the Transportation Act,|/%& to stabilize industrial and employ-| 
which may be modified’at any time, but ment conditions at Navy. Yards. 
with reference to the underlying eco- ; 
nomic conditions which affect New Eng-| Haitian Elections Held | 
land’s transportation policy so that New | a a ae 
England may have a clear statement of; Without Serious Disorder 
the necessary conditions that should be | ; 
observed as a protection to New Eng- 
land’s commerce and industry in the con- 





Haitian elections were held Oct. 14 
a c | without, serious disorders, the Depart- 
sideration of such developments as the|ment of State announced Oct. 15. The) 
future may bring forth.” ;new’ American Minister to Haiti, Dr.| 
The Committee’s report is signed: by| Dana G. Munro, leaves for Haiti about| 
the chairman, Rolland H. Spaulding,! Nov. 1,-according to previous announce- | 
former Governor of New Hampshire, and | ment by the Department of State. At 
the chairmen of the five other State dele-| that time, Brig. .Gen John H. Russell, 
gations on the Governors’ Committee: | High Commisstoner to Haiti, will return | 
Edward E, Clase, of Maine; Robe .|to the United States to duty with the 
Bass, of New Hampshire; James F.! Marine Corps. 
Dewey, of Vermont; James L. Richards,| The new Haitian President, replacing 
of Massachusetts; George L. Crooker, of | Provisional President Roy, is to _be| 
Rhode Island, ayd E. Kent Hubbard, of | chosen -by the new congress, acccording | 
Connecticut. to information obtained orally at the 
Department of State. The Department’s 
announcement follows in full text: 
Commissioner John H. Russell at Port} 
au Prince reported to the Department | 
that the congressional elections ended at 
|5 p. m. on Octsa 14.. There were only a 
few minor disorders throughout the en-| 
tire republic.’ At Port au Prince noisy | 
;erowds included many people from coun-| 
try districts. | 
Commissioner Russell added that the} 
holding of elections in Haiti without 





Highly Developed Efficiency 
And Its Effect on Labor 


[Continyed from Page 1.) 
Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- 
| missioner of the Sfateyof New York, 
| spoke on the topic “Human Values.” 
iss Perkins told the engineers that 
{wages in industry should provide not 
ny i ees but for comfort in 
ife. She declared also that an essential : ; 
| problen which ought to be considered | #"d reflects. the highest credit-on the 


in industry is securi : commandant, officers and men of the 
a coer a, SeeEERy against old 48¢ | Garde. Gen. Williams, commandant of | 


| Foliowing the morning session of the | the Garde, has worked indefatigably to| 
convention, the delegates were received | Prepare the Garde for this event and the| 
}at hoon at the White House by Presi-| STeat success attained is largely due to; 
dent Hooyer, who is an honorary mem-| his initiative, ability and tact. 


+ber of the society. } 
The convention will devote its morn-| President Told of Work 
Of Lands Commission’ 
| 


jing session on Oct. 16 to the subject:!| 
George W. Malone, of Reno, Nev.| 


| “How the Federal Government Is Or- 
|ganized to Profitably Help Industrial} 

State Engineer of Nevada, and a member 
of the President’s Commisston on Ad-| 


America,” in which the following Gov- 
ministration and Conservation of the; 





| 





ernment officials wfll participate: Dr. | 
|George K. Burgess, Director, Bureau of 
faetan eeermen of Commerce; 
|Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific} public Domain conferred with President 
| Work, Department of Agriculture; N.| Hoover at the White House Oct. 15 te-| 


(General Order 42 as amended) limiting} 
to/four the number of cleared channels | 
in each of the zones which may have} 
50,000-watt stations. In all there were 
27 applications of stations for this} 
power, but two of the stations withdrew} 
their requests. About a dozen other sta-| 
tions, however, intervened in the hear-| 
ings although they were not direct ap-| 
plicants. 

The application of Station KOA, at 
Denver, for an increase from 12,500 watts 
to the 50,000 watt mgximum, also was 
presented by Mr. Ashby for N. B.C. The 
testimony of Mr. Horn in connection with 
the KGO application, was introduced as 
relevant to the Denver case by reference. 
Mr. Gilman, Freeman H. Talbot, sta-| 
tion manager, and Robert Owens, engi- | 
neer of Station KOA, testified in sup-! 
port of its application. 

John V. L. Hogan; consulting radio 
engineer appearing for KPO, took. issue 
with testimony of the Commission’s Chief 
Engineer, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, that 50,000 
watts power is still experimental. 


Alabama Bars Boxing 
When Offering Is Taken, 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 15. 
The holding of boxing bouts in Ala-\ 
bama, where, during the bout, an offering 
is solicited as‘a free will contri! ution for 
the benefit of the boxers in cases where 


+ 
| 





: they are otherwise paid nothing for their | 


Services and no admission fee is charged, 
titutes a violation of the State laws 
lating boxing, according to an opin- 
of the Attorney General’s office given 
chairman of the Alabama Athletic 

Commission, Capt. Ira B. Thompson. 

The chairman of the Commission was 
also advised that athletic clubs whic 
sell tickets entitling the holders to at 
eal instruction including boxing, and 


urther geting thom to attend weekly 
contests held br the club, are vio- 
the boxing laws. _ 





Standard Oil Company of Indiana and|C, Grover, Chief-of Water Resources 


various other oil producing and dis-| Division, Geological Survey; W. L.; 
tributing companies finder the Sherman | Cooper, Director, Bureau of Foreign and | 
Anti-trust Act, was advanced for hearing | Domestic Commerce, Department of | 


on Jan. 12, 1931, by the Supreme Court | 


of the United States at its session on 
Oct. 13. 

This’ case, according to the jurisdic- 
tional statement, raises the question 


by cross- and sublicensing patents among 
the appellant oil companies for cracking 
gasoline. 

The Government contends that such 
a pool violated the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act. The lower court held that, admit- 
ting a patent to be a monopoly in it- 
self, the combination of such monopolies 
was unlawful in so far as it transgressed 
the positive prohibitions of the anti- 
trust lawse 


Piggly Wiggly Corporation 


Disallowed Review of Suit 


Review of a case brought by the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation against the 
Jitney Jungle Corporation (No. 269), to 
recover for the alleged infringement of 
its patents for self-serving stores was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the 


| Unted States, Otw 13, by adverse action 


upon a petition for a writ of certiovari. 

In its answer to the suit, the petition 
set out, the defendant corporation had 
denied the infringement of the patents 
but ‘not their validity. 

A special master, B. L. Todd Jr., ap- 
pointed by the lower court to hear the 
case, reported that no infringement or 
unfair competition had been shown by 
the Piggly Wiggly Corporation. This 
report was adopted by the court and af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The petition contended that *the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals erred in finding 
and holding that, because there were dif- 
ferences in structuye betweer the respond- 
ent’s apparatus ant the appayatus illus- 
trated by the petitioner’s drawings, there 
was no infringement, 


} 


, of | “What Industrial America Has Gained 
the validity of a patent pool, produced | 


Commerce; Lt. Col. U. S.° Grant, III, 
Executive Officer, National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission. .At a morn- 
ing session on Oct. 17 on the subject: 





Through Government Gooperation,”” the 
| Assistant Secretary of War, Frederick | 
HW. Payne. will make an address. 


| 


\Clinical Congre 





Patients in A 


| Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 15.—Hospitals | 
lin the United States“lost between $6,- 
000,000 and $7,000,000 during 1929 be-| 
cause of unpaid bills remdered in high-| 





Hospitals Said to Lose $6,000,000 
Annually on Service to Auto Victims 





ss Given Estimate-of Unpaid Bills Left by 





garding the work of the Commission, 
with particular referenre to that part 
of the Commission’s forthcoming report } 
dealing with reclamation. 

After the conference, Mr. Malone said 
he told the President of his plans to pre- | 
pare a report on reclamation. He said 
that a meeting of the Commission had 
been called for Nov. 10, but that he would | 
seéR to have the meeting date postponed 
until Nov, 16. 


, 


ccident Cases 


/ 


undue amount of free service for high- | 
way accident cases not properly belong- | 
ing to the hospital Steet. 

“2. All of the hospitals say it is ex-| 


way accident cases, the Director of ‘Re-| ceedingly difficult if not entirely impos-| 
|search of the’ New Jersey Department | sible to collect a largé percentage of the 
/of Institutions and Agencies, Dr. Emil| bills for highway accident cases. The 
| Frankel, told the Clinical Congress of! insurance companies ‘usually pay, the in- 


ithe. American College of Surgeons! 
| Oct. 15. 

Dr. Frankel said that between 200,000 
and 250,000 persons were cared for. as| 
| in-patients in general hospitals last year | 
because of injuries received in highway 
j accidents. Their total hospital mainte- | 
| nance costs amounted to more than $15,- | 
000,000. .) 
| » Several States have attempted to meet 
the situation, he declared, by giving the 
hospital the right of lien for reasonable 
charges for the treatment of persons in- 
| jured in accidents, 
| The views of 50 New Jersey hospital 
administrators on the subject were 
summed up as follows: 

“1, The majority of the hospitals ex- 
pressed themselves as having to give an 


4 


jured. person who, in turn, leaves the 
hospital without paying his bill, 

“3. The majority of hospitals feel that} 
the person responsible for the accident 
should assume the hospital bill and that 
‘If he does not some governmental au- 
thority should pay. 

“4, Compulsory automobile insurance | 
is recommended by nearly every hos-| 
pital, with the liability insurance to be 
stfictly under State control and each} 
license to carry with it a liability policy. | 
An organization is suggested similar to| 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau for! 
the adjudication of claims and of the di- 
vision of available funds to claimants, 
including the injured person, the hos- 
pital, the doctor or any others who have 
served to rehabilitate him.” 
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United States Forest Service 


The United States Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture 
maintains motorized equipment and places water tanks and warehouses 
for apparatus at strategic points so its forces may be prepared for rapid 
action when forest fires start, according to information made available 


on behalf of the Service. 


The upper photograph shows a fite truck and 


fire equipment warehouse located in the Angeles National Forest, Calif. 
The Jower view shews a Forest Service truck being loaded with water 
from a tank in the Olympic National Forest, Wash. 





sent“ Legislation Is Advocated to Advance 


Payment of Veterans Compensation 


‘ 





Representati 


ve Patman Says Funds Put Forward Would 


Help Increase Public Buying Power 





Legislation for a cash advance of 80 
per cent of the value ef World War Vet- 


erans’ adjusted compensation certificates, | 


as a means of giving the veterans a 
“square deal” and of placing $2,000,000,- 


000 in circulation to relieve the economic | effort will be made, and doubtless will be} 


| 


ing,the war debt too rapidly. The war 
was fought for future generations as 
well as the present generation. Further, 
when we have paid off our war debt, an 


depression, is. urged by Representative} successful, to prevail upon our Govern- 


Patman (Dem.), of ‘Texarkana, Tex., a 

member of the House Committee on War 

Claims. : 
Funds to carry out such a plan would 


ments in cash on the veterans’ certifi- 
cates, Mr. Patman stated Oct. 15. By 
enhancing the purchasing power. of the 
people, such a law\would go far ta re- 
levine the existing economic distress, he 
said. ° 

Mr. Patman’s statement follows in ful} 
text: 


“The Government has issued-to 3,600,-! 


000 veterans of the World War adjust- 
ment certificates averaging $1,013 each. 


The Government has withheld payment | 


er cent in- 
held., The 
ears 


but is paying the veteran 4 P 
terest for his money so wit 
veteran, after the expiration of two 


from the tim® he received the certificate, | 


can borfow $88.15 on a $1,000 certificate. 
Each year after that, he can borrow, 
after paying interest on previous loans, 


| serious disorders is a great achievement all the way from $26.80, the third year, | 


to $19.28 the nineteenth year, presuming 
that he borrowed the limit-each time and 
deducted the interest from the amount 
borrowed. 


Large Part of Certificates 
Consumed by Interest 


| “Under this arrangement the veteran} 
never yeceives a sufficient amount to be 


of any real benefit. The fact that he is 


paid 4 per cent for his money, but “| 
ea | 
annually, to the Government or vhis ‘own | 


compelled to pay 6 per cert, compou 


money causes a large portion of the cer- 
tificate to be consumed in interest. In 


fact, on a $1,000 certifitate, Where a sol- | 


ier borrows the limit allowed by law 
each year, at the end of 20 years the Gov- 
ernment will have received as_ interest 
$478.28; and the soldier will have re- 
ceived $475.72. He is then given $-6 in 
cash and the certificate cancelled. ~- 
If the Government will pay each vet- 
eran the amount of his adjusted “service 
pay as of June 5, 1918, which is about 
half way between the .beginning ‘ and 
ending of the emergency period, with 6 
per cent interest_compounded annually 


to date, the amount will represent more | 


than 80 per cent of the face value of 
hisyy adjusted service certificate. 

I believe Congress should et:act a law 
giving veterans the right to receive in 
cash now 8@ per cent of their certificates 
and with the option of keeping their 
certificates to maturity and receiving the 
full amount. If such a law were passed, 
it would place into immedite circulation 
more than $2,000,000,000. It would in- 
crease the per capita circulation and 
enhance the purchasing power of the 
people. 
tice to the veterans and taking care of 
a debt *in accord with the past policy 


|of our Government, but would prove a 


potent factor in relieving the nation-wide 
economic distress. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has in a‘ reserve 
fund dt this time approximately $700,- 
000,000 that could be applied to retire- 
ment- of these certificates. The addi- 


tional amount could be raised by short-! 


time Treasury certificates. The Treas- 


ury Department has been getting money | 


in this way at a rate of interest as low 
as 1% per cent, The Treasury bills can 


be retired within two or thrée years; 
‘rough the annual receipts of, the Gov- | 
ernment without additional taxation, pro- | 


vided the-policy is adopted-of applying 
such receipts for retirement of these bills 
instead Of applying it on the principal 
of our war debt. 
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It would not only be doing jus-| 


> 





| 





In the past ten years our war debt} 


has been decredsed from $26,000,000,000 
to $16,000,000,000, leaving only $9,000,- 
000,000 of the debt to be rétired by the 
American taxpayers. We are liquidat- 


‘ 


“4 


c y ; |refund $7,006,000,000 o 
be supplied by diverting funds now used | 
to retire the national war debt to pay-| 


ment to cancel the debts owed by for- 
ood poliéy to 


eign nations. 
. I suggest it would » 

our national 
debt in a new loan collateraled by these 
foreign bonds and running to concur- 
rent maturity. The payments on the 
principal 
American taxpayers must pay could be 


postponed two or three years until the} 


Treasury- bills that would be {issued to 
pay the adjusted service certMicates are 
paid in full. This plan would in effect 
serve notice on our foreign debtors 
that Uncle Sam expects repayment upon 
the agreed terms, and would at the 
same time put into immediate circula- 
tion more than $2,000,000,000 which 
would go toward restoring national 
prosperity. 

Congress adjusted the pay' of the rail- 
roads to the amount of $1,600,000,000, 
and also adjustéd the pay of war con- 
tractors to the amount of more than 
$2,000,000,000. Congress ‘adjusted the 
pay of the soldier, but Withheld pay- 
ment. The railroads and war contractors 
were paid in cash. They Were not asked 


\to take a postdated check nor a duebill 


marked, “‘Nonnegotiable.” In _ practice, 


'the Government is making millions of 


dollars out of the veterans by loaning 
to them their own money. 





of the $9,000,000,000 the, 





Plans Pending a] 
For Newsprint 
. Mills in Alaska 


Commission Is Expected to 
Act on Applications for 
Two Developments at 
Next Session ~ 








The, Federal Power Commission is 
likely’ to act at its next meeting on 
applications for licenses for’ two Alaska 
projects intended to supply power for 
pulp and newsprint mills, the Executive 
Secretary; of the Commission, F. E. Bon- 
ner, stated orally Oct. 15. The Com- 
mission will probably meet within the 
| next month, he added. 

The Commission is now awaiting dam 
analyses for oné development and the es- 
tablishing of prelicense costs for both 
projects, it was stated. The analyses, 
which are being made by engineers of 
the Foresti Service, will prabably be re- 
ceived within a week. There may be 
some delay in determining the prelicense 
costs, however. 

Disallowances Made 


The accounting division of the Com- 
|mission has made certain disallowances 


§.|from prelicense costs claimed by the ap- 


plicants, I. and J. D, Zellerbach and 
George T. Cameron,‘all of San Francisco. 
The proposed eliminations, Mr. Bonner 
|said, are of such a nature that the appli- 
jcants may not protest them and force the 
| Commission to call a hearing to settle 
| the matter of pfelicense cost. If a hear- 
jing has to be scheduled considerable de- 
|lay will result and the Commission would 
|have to postpone action on -the applica- 

j tions for licenses. 

_ There is considerable urgency for ac- ° 
|tion, it was suggested, as the two de- 
|velopments will mean the beginning of 
another basic industry for Alaska. 

The Cameron-and Zellerbach develop- 
|ments each contemplate an ultimate pro- 
{duction of 500,000 tons of newsprint per 
year, Mr. Bonner pointed out. 

_ B. F. Heintzleman of the Forest Serv- 
ice, in a stategent Sept. 20, said that 
Alaska~can become a material factor in 
holding down any possible exorbitant de- 
mands by foreign manufacturers. Within 
20 years, he said, the country has ceased 
being self-supporting in hewsprint needs 
and two-thirds of dur requirements are 
now supplied from foreign sources. The 
percentage is increased each year. He 
pointed out that the national forests ‘of 
southeastern Alaska can produce 1,000, 
000 tons of newsprint yearly and sustain 
that production, : 

* Agriculture Deficiegt 

This region, in which thé Zellerbach 
and Cameron projects will be located, 
is deficient in agriculturgl development, 
Mr, Heintzleman said. But it is on the 
road to becoming an area whose perma- 
nent development and prosperity are 
based, not on the production each suc- 
ceeding year of farm products, but on 
jan uninterrupted series of yearly cut- 
| tings of timber from the forests. 
| The Cameron project will utilize a 
number of lakes near Juneau for develop- 
ing an ultimate installed .capweity of 80,- 
500 horsepower to operate the pulp and 
paper manufacturing equipment. The 
estimated cost of the power development 
alone, exclusive of the transmission sys- 
tem, is $4,150,000, Mr. Bonner -asserted. 
The Zellerbach project, on Revillagigedo 
Island near Ketchikan, would ultimately 
|generate 65,250 horsepower. The esti- 
mated cost of the latter power system is 
$4,500,000, including the transmission 
lines. The paper and pulp mills will 
bring the total cost of each newsprint 
development to around $10,000,000 or 
$15,000,000. 

The Cameron project may not develop 
as much as 80,500 horsepower, Mr. Bon- 
ner ex, lained, af the water supply record 
for Dorothy Lake, one of the lakes to be 
used, is inadequate for determining 
whether there will be enough water for 
operating one unit. 
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Bird Refuge Surveyed 


Lands to be acquired for the Cheyenne 
Bottoms Migratory Bird Refuge, near 
Great Beng, Kans., are being surveyed 
iby field crews of the Biological Survey. 
When the Government gains control of 
jthe lands needed for the purpose, the 
refuge established will be of outstanding 
importance to the birds migrating in the 
Mississippi Valley region. (Department 
of Agriculture.) 
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Quick Freezing 
And Effects on 
Meat Retailing 
Rejidehentutive-of igen? 


Group Says New Process 
Will Bring Great Change 





In Distribution Methods 


A gteat change in the meat industry, 
particularly the distributing end, appears 
as a probable result of the development 
in recent years of “quick freezing” proc- 
esses, or processes by Which microscopic 
ice crystals are formed within the meat, 
it was testified Oct. 15 by Frederick S. 
Snyder, wholesale food merchant of Bos- 
ton and chairman of the board of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, at 
the hearing of the packers’ case. 

Mr. Snyder testified as a witness for 
the packers, Armour and Company and 
Swift and Comvany, who are presenting 
their case before Associate Justice Jen- 
‘ings Bailey of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, in an effort 
to secure a modification of the 1920 pack- 
ers’ “consent decree.” 


Flavor Retained 


“This quick freezing process does mot 
impair or take away the inherent firm- 
ness or other desirable qualities of meat, 





but on the contrary apparently retains | 
the original flavor of the meat and adds} 
to it a certain degree of tenderness,”’ he 


stated. 


“In this process the meat would be| 


eut, frozen and packed in retail pack- 
ages right at the packing plant and then 
shipped in refrigerator cars for hun- 
dreds and even thousands of miles and 


there sold by a retailer who would need | 
and | 


butchering. This method of distributing ! 


no technical knowledge of meats 


meat products has not as yet been put 
into extensive operation pending the de- 


velopment of suitable apparatus for han-' 


dling the prepared meats in the retail 
stores.” 

Upon being cross-examined by the As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, Harold 
B. Teegarden, of the anti-trust division of 


the Department of Justice, Mr. Snyder | 
new | 


stated that the adoption of this 
method of distributing meats would ne- 
cessitate the substitution or at least 
supplementing in retail stores of present 
equipment for new 
refrigerator equipment. 
ent methods of retailing meats would not 
be immediately supplanted, but for some 
time to come would only be supplemented 
by the new method.” 


specially designed | 
“However, pres- | 


The experimental blast furnace of the United States Bureau of Mines, | 
located at Minneapolis, Minn., is believed to be the only test apparatus 


of its type in the world, according 


'Ship Will Be Constructed in Yards at Mare Island, Calif., 
Department of Navy States 


| Construction of one of the two re- 
|maining 10,000-ton cruisers for which 
| work may be “begun under the London 


Government's E xperimeretal Furnace 


behalf of the Bureau. It is 38 feet high and has a capacity of six tons. 

| The furnace and an experimental open hearth are equipment of the | 

Bureau’s North Central Experiment Station where problems concerning | 
manufacture of pig iron and steel are studied. 


Plans for Buildizzg of Firsé Cruiser 
Under London T reaty Are Announced 


THE UNTED STATES DATLY: THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1930 


United States Bureau of Mines 


to information made available on 


!in the Scouting Fleet by 11. 


Destroyer Units 
In Two Fleets to 


Temporary Changes Planned, 

| By Navy Pending Perma- 
nent Arrangement Follow- 
ing Winter Maneuvers 


Temporary reorganization of the de- 
stroyer squadrons of both the Battle 
Fleet and the Scouting Fieet will be, 
made immediately, the Department of 
the Navy has just announced, and per- 
manently reorganized will take place fol- 
hwing the commencement of Winter ma- 
neuvers in the Caribbean area. 

The permanent organization, the Navy 
explained, will redu@ the number of de- 
stroyers in the Battle Fleet by 12 and 
There will 
be 9 destroyers with the newly-formed 
training squadron operating in Atlantic 
| waters, it was said. 

Destroyers and light minelayers going 
out of commission total 18,780 tons, the| 
Navy pointed out. This will be in addi- | 
tion to those ships already out of com-) 
mission at three Navy Yards. The total 
tonnage scheduled to be decommissioned, 
|the Department reported, is composed of 
|four light minelayers, of 6,162 tons, and 
|33 destroyers, of 37,983 tons. 

The full text of the Department’s de- 
scription of the destroyer reorganization | 
plans follows: 

Orders for reorganization of the de- 
stroyer squadrons of the Battle Fleet 
and the Scouting Fleet in accordance 
with the new fleet operating plan an- 
jnounced Oct. 8 have been issued by the} 
Navy Department. 

A temporary reorganization will be| 
|put into effect immediately which will) 
reduce the number of destroyers in a 
idivision from six to four, provide new 
plane guard destroyers for the aircraft 
carriers ‘‘Saratoga,” “Lexington” and 
“Langley,’’? arid group the eight de-| 
|stroyers to be attached to the newly 


| 


| 





The third block of five in the 15-cruiser 
program Was eliminated by the terms 
of the London Treaty, which allowed 


In answering Mr. Teegarden’s ques-| treaty, prior to 1933, will be carried out| the United States 180,000 tons of eight- 


tions as to the entrance of the national 
packers into retailing of foods and vege- 
tables, Mr. Snyder said that “theoreti- 
cally by entering into retailing of meats 
and foods with their present facilities 
the packers should have the same adwan- 
tage over the independent retailer as do 
the chain stores.” 


Extension of Method 


At the further instance of questions 
by counsel for the packers, Mr. Snyder 
said that this new process was not con- 
fined to meats but had possibilities of be- 
ing used extensively in the preservation 
and shipment of other perishable foods, 
Including fish and fresh fruits, and that 
the ultimate expense to the consumer 
should be no greater than it is at pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Teegarden continued from Oct. 14 
his cross-examination of one of the wit- 
nesses for the packers, F. E. Mollin, Den- 
ver, Colo., secretary of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association. Mr. Mollin 
said: “If the packer were in a position 
to lower the retail price he could con- 
duct a steady movement of meats into 
the consumer market to work in coordi- 
nation with seasonal fluxations of whele- 
sale and producer prices and production 
and thereby effect a considerable saving 
to the livestock grower.” 


Constant Prices 
He said that under the present sys- 
tem of retailing there was too strong 
a_ tendency towards constant prices and 
disinclination upon the part of the re- 


tailers in general to readily adjust their | 


prices to wholesale and producer prices. 
“‘The packer has a tremendous invest- 
ment in the livestock industry, which the 
retailer does not have, and consequently 


he has the interests of the producer} 


more at heart,” he said. 

Asked if the retailer does not at 
present have such keen competition that 
he could cs quickly reduce his prices 
to follow wholesale price and increase 
demand, Mr. Mollin said. “The retailer 
apparently does not think that a greater 
volume at lower prices is as profitable 
as high constant prices at lower volume. 
Therefore he does not at present fluctu- 
ate his prices to conform with whole- 
sale prices and seasonal overproduction 
is not taken care of quickly’enough to 
substantially benefit the producer.”” 

Chain Store Witness 


Tyler F. Snodgrass, Denver, Colo., vice 


| at the Mare Island (Calif.) Navy Yard, | 
the Department of the Navy announced | 
Oct. 15, 

This ship is the first to be started of 
the “second block of five” authorized in 
the 1929 15-crwiser program, the Depart- 
ment said. 

This cruiser, designated “Light Cruiser 
| No, 38,” and as yet unnamed, was one of 
the two held _ up by presidential order 
oe the Summer, the Department 
said, 

President Hoover recently gave ap- 
proval to the Department’s plans to go} 
ahead with construction, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, 
stated orally. The order to begim work 
on the second wnnamed cruiser has not 
been given, he added, and there are no 
| present funds available for its construc- 
tion. 

The “Light Cruiser No, 38” will carry | 
nine 8-inch gums, it was stated orally 
jat the Department, and also will be armed | 
with four 5-inch antiaircraft guns. The! 
ship is to be 600 feet overall with a 
64-foot beam. The complement will be 
58 officers and 553 men. Completion, it | 
was added, is expected in the Spring 
of 1934, 

The Departmment’s announcement fol-| 
lows in full text: 

“Light Cruiser No. 38,” one of the two 
remaining 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers 
on which construction may commence 
prior to 1983 wmder terms of the London 
| Treaty, will be built by the Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Plans for the cruiser, which is as yet 
unnamed, will be forwarded immediately 
to Mare Island from the Navy’s central 
drafting office at the Navy Yard, New 
York. Appropriations for the assembly 
;of material incident to laying the keel 
have been allotted the Mare Island yard 
by the Navy Department. 

“Light Cruiser Number 38” is the first 
| cruiser to be started in the second block 
of five authorized in the 15-cruiser pro- | 
| gram of Feb. 13, 1929. | 

Of this second block, only light cruisers 
numbers 87 and 38 may be started prior| 
to 1933. The keels of the remaining} 
three of this block may be laid by Lon-| 
don Treaty terms in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 


‘sesiiiie | 


‘Mr. Hoover Confers 
_ On Security Markets 








| Cruiser No. 


ithe Committee Oct. 15, stated that his 


| bution of $2,500 to the State Republican 
| Committee. 


inch-gun crwisers. This allowance will 
be filled upon the completion of the 
second block of five. 

_Following is the present status of the 
Navy's 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers: 

Built: “Salt Lake City,” “Pensacola,” 
“Chester,” “* Houston,” “Northampton.” 
(Authorized Dec. 18, 1924.) 

Building : “Louisville,” **Chicago,” 
“Augusta.’” € Authorized Dec. 18, 1924.) 
“Portland,’? **Indianapolis,” 
leans,” “Astoria,” “Minneapolis,”? “Light 
fae 38.” (Authorized Feb.+13, 


Authorized: Light Cruiser Nos. 37, 


39, 40,41. Nos. 39, 40 and 41 may be 
laid down im 1933, 1934, and 1935 re- 
spectively, amd completed in 1936, 1937 
and 1938.) 

The act authorizing “Light Cruiser| 
a = set her limit of cost at $17,- 


Senator-elect of Maine 
Lists Campaign Expenses 


The first 2eport on elections expendi-| 
tures, that of Representative White 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me. Senator-elect 
from Maine, has heen received by the 
mae Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
ures, 

Mr. White, in a letter made public by 


election expenses consisted of a contri- 


In addition, he said, miscel- 
laneous expemditures came to $250. 
Representative White said that he was| 
unable to state what other funds were 
spent in his behalf by the Committee. 
In a previous report, Mr. White placed 
his primary expenditures at $1,800. 
Senator Patterson (Rep.), of Missouri, 
a member Of the investigation commit- 
tee, returned to Washington Oct. 15 from 
hearings conducted in North Carolina. He | 
stated orally that approximately $25,000! 
of expenditures in behalf of Josiah 
Bailey, Demoeratic senatorial candidate, | 
were accounted for but that no total for! 
the State has been obtained to date. This, | 
he explained, is due to the fact that the 
Committee does not have reports from | 


*“New Or- 


formed training squadron at Hampton! 
\Roads, Va. 
| Permanent Reorganization | 

The permanent reorganization of the} 
destroyer squadrons will take place as 
|soon as practicable after the commence-; 
ment of fleet concenttation in Panama 
waters, scheduled from Feb. 12 to Mar. 
24,1931. At that time, the shift of 
two destroyers now serving in the 
Scouting Fleet to the Battle Fleet, and of 
nine destroyers now with the battle 
fleet to the scouting fleet, will be car- 
ried out. 

Meanwhile, 14 of the 16 destroyers 
which are scheduled to be decommissioned 
will proceed not later than Nov. 15 to 
the “back channel” at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia. ‘These are the “Hatfield,” 
“Brooks,”? ‘‘Kane,” “Humphreys,” “Mc- 
Farland,” ‘James K. Paulding,” “Over- 
\ton,” “Sturtevant,” “King,’’ “Sands,” 
|“Reuben James,” “Bainbridge,” “Goff” 
and “Lawrence.” These ships will be 
placed im such a state of preservation 
that they may be recommissioned. The 
remaining two of the 16 destroyers to be 
decommissioned at Philadelphia are the 





reservists at Washington, D. C., and the 
“Fox,” now training reservists from the 
Third Naval District, with headquarters 
at New York. 

The eight destroyers to be attached to 
the Training Squadron, Scouting Fleet, 
will assemble at Hampton Roads, Va., 
the first part of December following ar- 
rival of the five destroyers from the 
West coast that will form a part of the 
training unit. | 

The permanent organization of tiie De- 
stroyer Squadrons, Battle Fleet and 
Scouting Fleet, and the destroyers of the 
Training Squadron will be as follows: 

Battle Fleet, Destroyer Squadrons: 
“Omaha” (light cruiser) flagship; “Al- 
tair’? and “Melville,” (tenders); “Rigel” 
(tender with destroyers out of commis- 
sion at San Diego, and receiving ship, 
San Diego). 

Squadron Six.—‘“Decatur” (destroyer) 
squadron leader; Division 15: “Kane,” 
“Wasmuth,” “Trever,” “Perry’’; Division 
37: “Chandler,” “Southward,’’ “Hovey,” 





/“Long”; Division 45: “Hulbert,” “Noa,” 


“Wm. B. Preston,” “Preble”; Division 46: 
(Plane guards for “Saratoga” and “Lex- 
ington”) ‘*Broome,” “Alden,”’ ‘“Sicard,” 
“Pruitt.” 
Vessels in Squadron Ten 

Squadron Ten.—“Litchfield,”’ (de- 
stroyer) squadron leader; Division 10: 
“Buchanan,” “Aaron Ward,” “Hale,” 
“Crowninshield”; Division 11: “Dorsey,” 
“Lea,” “Elliott,” “Roper”; Division 12: 
‘Rathburne,” “Talbot,” “Waters,” “Dent.” 

Scouting fleet, destroyer squadrons: 
“Concord” (light cruiser) flagship; “Man- 
ley” (destroyer), experimental ship; 
“Dobbin” and “Whitney” (tenders), 





most of the mumerous county commit- 
tees. 

There were mo evidences of large sums| 
of money from without the State being 
used, he said. The State election sys- | 
tem, accordimge to Mr. Patterson, made | 


Squadron Seven.—‘Dallas” (de- 
stroyer), squadron leader; Division 22: 
“Breckenridge,” “Barney,” ‘“‘Blakeley,” 
“Biddle,” ** Jacob Jones” (plane guard for 
“Langley’’) ; Division 23: “Dupont,” “Ber- 
nadou,” “Ellis,” “Cole”; “J. Fred Talbott” 


jence has found four fundamentals clear 
jin #s task of solving the furm problems, 


“Abel P. Upshur,” now training naval). 


Legislation Declared Inadequate 
To Solve All Farm Problems 


Be Reorganized ember of Farm 


culture Will Come From 


trolled Cooperatives | 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The Federal 
Farm Board in its 14 months of experi- 


C. C. Teague, one of its members, said 
in an address before a farmers’ meet- 
ing here Oct. 15. 


These fundamentals, he said, are: 

(1) That all problems of agriculture 
will never be solved by legislation; (2) 
That stabilization corporations to deal 
in‘surpluses are only warranted in cases 
of emergency and must be approached | 
with the utmost care or more harm may 
be done than good; (3) That the law 
e? supply and demand can not be lightly 
set aside; (4) That the greatest as- 
sistance to agriculture that can come 
from Federal and State aid is the gradual 
development of a system of grower- 
owned and controlled cooperative mar- 
keting. 

He said the development of coopera- 
tives can not be accomplished without 
some interference with existing agencies 
but he expressed the Fope that the neces- 
sary readjustment “may be brought 
about with as much consideration for 
existing agencies and investments as 
possible.” 

Mr. Teague declared that the accom- | 
plishments up to the present time in 
aiding farmers to develop cooperative 
agencies for the marketing of their prod- 
ucts are many and beyond his expecta- 
tion in the time sincc the Board’s task | 
was undertaken on July 15, 1929. 

“No doubt agriculture will continue | 
to suffer along with industry,” he said, ! 


Board Says Greatest Assistance to Agri- 


| which is 


very greatly overemphasized. 
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| past, and most of our difficulty is d 
[to lack of confidence, which I believe 4 
ibe gradually restored. As confidence? 
|restored, bare shelves will again be 
stocked and the producer will not f 
\to carry his commodities to supply th 


hand to mouth buying practice prevale 


among 
tions which now exist, the spe 
|system fails because there is little spec 
lation, and unorganized agriculture 
helpless under this condition.” 


Grower-owned and Con- | 


distributors. Under the cone 


iE 
A 


He said the citrus industry of © 


|fornia, the California walnut industr, 


“until there returns a greater confidence | 
in the business structure of the country, | 
fundamentally sound. No; 
doubt the buying power of a good many 
people has been affected by the stock 
siepression, but in my opinion this is 
The great 
body of our public is still working and 
earning good salaries and able to con-| 
tinue to purchase as they have in the! 


sf. Sulhag 


‘and the dairy industry were instance 
of the great benefits of cooperative ma 
keting.* He warned against the di 

of over-urging producers to become mem: 
bérs of the cooperatives when they do 
not believe in the cooperative pri aS 
saying such members prove a liability 
rather than an asset. 


Despite opposition of various kinds) 


Mr. Teague said, a great deal has be 


a 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 7 
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HIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


UNUSUAL HOSIERY 


We feature the most Extensive Line of 
Fine Hosiery in the World—Distinctive 
in French Lisle, Silk, and English Wool. 


Complete Ranges up to Size 12 


NEW YORK~—S5i12 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





It 


is Studebaker’s 


deliberate judgment that 


Tree wheeling. 


is the greatest development 


in automotive engineering 
since the self starter 


Why America is going 
tree wheeling. 


OMENTUM is generated by 

every automobile. But until 
Studebaker developed Free Wheel- 
ing with positive gear control it was 
wasted. Not only was it wasted, 
but caused wear and tear on engine 
and chassis. 


CUTSOPERATING COSTS—Free 
Wheeling puts momentum to work 
—under control. It saves 12% to 
20% in gas and oil. Et adds im- 
measurably to chassis life and cuts 
repair bills, The engine works only 
8 miles while the car travels 10. 


BETTER PERFORMANCE— 
Free Wheeling gives the driver a 
new and thrilling sensation of free- 
dom of movement. You may shift 
between high and second at any car 
speed, without touching the clutch. 


QUIET—Even in second you may 
glide smoothly, silently forward. 
SAFETY—The full braking power 
of the engine is instantly and easily 
available even at high speeds. 


N our announcement advertising 
we said, Free Wheeling under pos- 


itive gear control is the greatest de- 
velopment in automotive engineering 
since the self starter was introduced 
nineteen years ago. 


The American public is confirm- 


ing it by purchases of Studebaker 
cars. Here are the facts: 


JULY 


Free Wheelsng Commanders and Presidents 
were announced July 10th and Studebaker 
jumped to 6th place in number of new cars 
registered in July. 


AUGUST 


Other manufacturers either announced new 
models or reduced prices in July and August, 
but Studebaker advanced to Sth place among 
the45 makes of new cars registered in August. 


SEPTEMBER 


president and a director of McMarr |} 
Stores, Inc. operating 1,397 stores | 


| Exchange Officials Tell of Ef- 


throughout the Far West, was called to | ° 
the witness stand for the packers. He| forts to Check ‘Bear’ Raids 


it virtually impossible to check on (plane guard for “Langley”); Division 33. 

charges of Iaxge absentee voting. |“Tarbell,”’ “Yarnall,” “Upshur,” “Greer. 
Squadron 14.—“Hopkins” (destroyer), 

| squadron leader; Division 14: ‘“Tattnall,” 


LOW ONE-PROFIT PRICES— 
Those who are driving Free Wheel- 
ing Studebaker Eights will tell you 


On September 18th a new Dictator Eight 
with Free Wheeling was announced and 


stated that 487 of his company’s stores 
operated meat markets. Total meat pur- 
chases of the company during 1929 
amounted to approximately $11,000,000, 
of which about $2,000,000 worth were 
purchased from the four big national 


@ packers, including Swift and Company 


e 


} O8t. 16. 


and Armour and Company. 

“Our company does no slaughtering. 
We purchase all our meats from packers 
and slaughterers and feel that we can 
do so at prices cheaper than we could 
do it ourselves. The attractiveness of 
having a complete foods store, and result- 
ant increased sales, moved us to enter 
into the retail meat business,” Mr. Snod- 
grass said. 

Severin L., Frey, secretary-treasurer of 
L. A. Frey & Sons, Inc., engaged in 
sausage manufacturing and wholesale 
provisions business at New Orleans, La., 
also a witness for the packers, said his 
business increased three times over in ca- 
pacity from 1922 to 1929, The plant 
is not Federally inspected inasmuch as it 
sells only in Louisiana, he said, contin- 
uing: 

**We have occasion to compete in buy- 
ing and selling with both Swift and Com- 
pany and Armour and Company and find 
the competition active and keen. The! 
methods of doing business as practiced | 
by the packers in New Orleans are found 
to be clean by us. However, in selling 
in other sections of the State we hawe 
run into cut-rate competition which was 
cheaper than we could sell for, but none 
of these methods were practiced by any 
of the four national packers, 

“We have never attempted to retail 
our products but have taken it under | 
consideration and are tempted to do so | 
because of what we consider unfair meth- ! 
ods practiced by many of the retailers 
in New Orleans.” + 

The hearing will be continued on 


The stock market situation, with par- 
| ticular reference to short selling om the 
| New York Stock Exchange, was dis- 
| cussed at a conference Oct, 12, between, 
| President Hoover and Richard Whitney, | 
| president of the New York Stock Ex-| 
change, and Allen Lindley, chairman of | 
the business comduct committee of the 
Exchange, it was stated orally Oct. 15 
at the White House. 

The Presidemt was informed, it was 
said, of plans of the business conduct 
committee to Check up on short selling! 
on the Exchamge. They have been 
seeking, it was said, to stop ‘*‘bear” 
raids. 

The conference, it was said, was re- 
quested by Mr. Whitney, who was en}! 
route from Chicago to New York and 
arrangements were made for the Pres- 
ident to meet both Mr, Whitney and Mr. | 
Lindley, 

The Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice has not been di- 
rected to carry on any investigation into 
alleged conspiracy among certain stock- 
market operators to keep stock prices 
at a low level, it was stated orally by J. 
Edgar Hoover, head of the Bureau, on 
Oct. 15, 





Drought-resisting Trees 
Mountain pine and black locust trees | 
led the list in drought resistance in Penn- 
sylvania last Summer, according to a 
report from the State’s Department of 
Forests and Waters, received by the 
Forest Service. Im spite of shallow root- | 
ing the locust trees showed little ef. | 
fect. Scarlet oak seemed to surpass all} 
other oaks in vesistance. White oak'| 
showed considerable damage, as did the| 
hickories and red maple. Pines generally 
fared better tham broadleaf trees. (De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 15, 1930 


oe 
11 a. m.—WMrs. Marie M. Meloney, 


member of the President’s Child Wel- | 


fare Conference, called to diseuss child 
welfare work. 

11:15 a. mx.—Mres. Narcissa Cox Van- 
derlip, of New York, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. ma.—Representative Hudson 
(Rep.), of East Lansing, Mich., called 
to pay his respects. 

11:45 a. m.—W. N, Doak, Washing- 
ton legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Trainmen, 


called to discuss certain legislation, the | 


nature of which was not revealed. 

12 m—Hugh _ Wilson, 
Minister to Switzerland, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:15 p. ma.—Hoffman Philip, newly 
appointed Minister to Norway, called 
preparatory to sailing for his diplo- 
matic post om Oct. 18, 

12:30 p. m.——The President was pho- 
tographed with the members of the 
National Association of Gardeners. 

12:45 p, m.——The President was pho- 


| tographed with a group of retail gro- 


cers from New England. 

1p. m—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Society of Industrial 
Engineers. 

1;10 p. m.——George W. Malone, of 
Reno, Nev., 2 member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Administra- 
tion and Comservation of the Public 
Domain, called to discuss the reclama- 
tion phase of the work of the Commis- 
sion, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


J 


‘|| Squadron 16 (Training Squadron).— 


American | 


| “Badger,” “*Twiggs,” “Babbitt ;”? Division 
40: “Gilmer,” “Childs,” “Williamson,” 
| “Barry;” Division 42: Dickerson,” 
|“Leary,” ‘*Sechenck,” “Herbert.” 


| Division 47: “Fairfax,” “Taylor,” “Clax- 
| ton,” “Hamilton;” Division 48: “Wickes,” 
| “Philip,” “‘Evans,” “Tillman.” 

The permanent organization, to be 
;placed in effect in Panama, will place 
| 30 destroyers in the Battle Fleet instead 
of ‘the 42 heretofore stationed there. 
In the Seouting Fleet, there will be 29! 
destroyers with full complement and 
leight in the Training Squadron with 
reduced complements in place of the 39 
heretofore operating along the Atlantic 
seaboard. | 

The new fleet operating plan an- 


1 | 





[(Contineed on Page 10, Coluemn 4. 


‘Denmark Alone Escapes | 
Effects of Trade Slump 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

prices, OWing to the record crop, brings 
quotations considerably below production 
costs. Conditions in some parts of China 
are affected by low prices for export 
commodities. The recent holiday season 
has closed British Indian commodity 
markets but no improvement is antici- 
pated on the reopening of bsuiness, No 
immediate gain is expected in Philippine 
business activity, although the abaca 
market remains steady. The agricultural 
and pastoral situation in parts of Aus- 
tralia has improved materially. 

No further recovery has occurred in 
| Argentina business, and weather has 
|been rather unfavorable to crops. Poor 
agricultural prospects in Mexico prevent 
any anticipation of early recovery. 





that they would demand this great 
engineering advancernent even if it 
cost more and even if there were no 


Studebaker ranks fourth in some of the few 


been recetved. 


Savings in cost of operation. But 


Studebaker Eights cost Jess to op- 


erate and they are 
standards of quality 


Studebaker through 78 years. 


The World Champion 
PRESIDENT 


$1850 to $2600 

130° - 136° Wheelbases 
New beauties of coacheraft, within and without—new 
ultra-modern radiator treatment—new Ovaloid headlamps 
—new fender parking lamps—new harmonies of color— 
nine-bearing crankshaft—new anti-wheelfight spring sus- 
Pension—new self-righting steering gear—duplex carbure- 
tion—non-glare windshield with safety glass—new Duo 
Servo brakes with molded lining—Lanchester vibration 
damper—ball bearing spring suspension—one-piece steel 
core safety steering wheel. Closed cars wired for radio. 


The Studebaker Corporation 


Transit of vessels through the Panama] > 


Canal has been exceptionally low. 


built to the 
established by 


The W orld Famous 
COMMANDER 
$1585 to $1785 


101 Horsepower 
124” Wheelbase 


South Bend, Indiana 


states from which registration reports have 


These other features of the new Stude- 
baker Eights would put them ahead of all 
competition even without Free W’ heeling. 


The New 


DICTATOR 
$1095 to $1250 


81 Horsepower 
114” Wheelbase 


Nine-bearing crankshaft — 
duplex carburetor with car- 
buretor silencer—dual mani- 
fold—Lanchester vibration 
damper—Timken bearings— 
Duo Servo four-wheel brakes 
—safety steel-core, 3-spoke 
steering wheel— insulated toe 
board—fender lights. 


of America 





































































































































Cinpex 


if 


‘0 Start Nov. 1 


| ew Commission Will Inves- 








nadian Imports With Do- 
|. mestic Products 





The Tariff Commission will hold a| 
lic hearing Nov. 12 in the course of 
second investigation into maple sugar | 
in the last five years. 
The tariff on this product of which the | 
merican Tobacco Company is the larg- | 
fest user in the United States, was | 
doubled inthe Act of 1930. Under the 


the new tariff levy is 8 cents. 
In 1927 the Tariff Commission made | 
report to President Coolidge in which | 


a 
it stated that the difference in cost of | 
production between the United States) 
and Canada, the principal competing | 
country, was 5.3 cents a pound, while the | 
difference in the case of maple sirup was 
8.5 cents a pound. President Coolidge | 
took no action under the flexible provi- | 
sions, however, to raise the duty. 
The new inquiry was ordered by a 
Senate resolution (S. Res. 318) intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of! 
New York. The sugar items were writ- 
ten into the resolution, however, by Sen- 
ator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi. 
Tariff Differential Fixed 


Mr. Harrison, a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, opposed the rates 
written on maple sugar and maple sirup, 
which under the new law is 5% cents, 
as too high. The Mississippi Senator 
argued for rates of 6 and 4 cents respec- 
tively, or one-half cent more a pound 
than the finding of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1927. 

When the Hawley-Smoot bill was be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it was successfully contended by 
witnesses that in the face of mounting 
Canadian imports, the duty on maple su-} 
gar and sirup should be increased. The | 
Committee and later the House increased 
the duty from 4 to 7% cents on maple 
Sugar and from 4 to 5 cents a pound on! 
maple sirup. 

This was the first time a tariff differ- 
ential was made between the two prod- 
ucts. The need of a differential, on 
which both Mr. Harrison and Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, finance. com- 
mittee chairman, were agreed, was based 
on the contention that the maple sugar | 
business was being transferred to Can- 
ada. 

“The maple sugar business was trans- 
ferred. to Canada,” Senator Smoot told 
the Senate when the subject was being 
discussed, “because of the fact that the 
Sirup could command the same rate and 
Sugar could come in at the same rate as | 
Sirup. The sirup carried one-third of 
Water, or approximately that amount, so 
of course the maple-sugar business was | 
transferred to Canada.” 


Canadian Bounty Charged 

The Senate Finance Committee fur- 
ther increased the House duty, placing 
9 cents on the sugar and 6 cents on 

‘ sirup. When first considered in’ the | 
Senate rates of 8 and 542 were agreed 
upon without a record vote, with the| 
understanding they should be recon-| 
Sidered pending an inquiry to determine 
whether Canada pays a bounty to 
maple sugar producers. 

The final Senate rate hinged upon the 
question of the Canadian bounty. Sen- 
ator Harrison produced a letter from 
the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, 
J. L. Herron, stating that no bounty is 
paid. Mr. Harrison argued that the! 
Canadian Government has done no 
more than our own Government, namely, 
appropriate money to aid cooperation 
and experimental work. 

Prenonents of the higher duty, in- 
cluding Senator Dale (Rep.), of Ver- 
mont, argued that loans and bonuses 
advanced by the Canadian Government 
for the purposes of improving the 
quality of maple sugar and maple sirup 
were equivalent to a bounty. 

Senator Harrison’s effort to | reduce 
the rate previously agreed to was re- 
jected 42 to 27. His motion to recon- 
sider was defeated, 39 to 26. 

In the conference between the two 
Houses the Senate rates of 8 and 5% 
cents were accepted and became the law 
on July 17. 


Instrument Developed 


To Map Sea Currents 





Icebergs Also May Be Located 
By This Means 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ascertained than by using chemical tests 
for determining the salinity of sea water. 
This instrument is also thought to give 
greater accuracy. 

The method by which the apparatus 
determines the degree of salinity of 
samples of sea water is through the 
water’s conductivity for electricity. It 
is capable of reproducing measurements 
of the electrical conductivity to 1 part 
in 4,000, corresponding roughly to 
changes in salt content of 1 pound per 
10,000 gallons, and something less than 
1 part in 100,000 in the densit, . 

For the purpose of convenience in use, 
the instrument is relatively small in size 
and constitutes one unit rati.er than an 
assemblage of a number of pieces and is' 
capable of being operated from the light- 
ing circuit of the ship on which it is in- 
stalled. 

Only three complete instruments such 
as the one under discussion have been 
built as yet. The first one was built 
for the International Ice Patrol in 1923 
and was in service for several years 
until destroyed by fire at New Lohkdon 
between patrol seasons about two years 
ago. This instrument was used on the! 
Marion expedition into Baffin Bay dur- 
ing the Summer of 1928. 

The second equipment was constructed 
for the Coast Guard and. like the first 
‘ustrument, as been used on the Ice 
Patroi mm recent years. This is the only 
existi:g apparatus of the three which 
have been built. 

The third equipmeni was installed in 
the nonmagnetic vessel “Carnegie” just 

rior to her departure on her Cruise V11. 
his instrument was used by Floyd M. 
Soule of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington from the time of its instal-| 
lation in the Spring of 1928 until a year 
ago, the Fall of 1929, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire together with the entire 
vessel ii. the Samoan Islands. 

However, before being destroyed, the 
Carnegi. equipment had been used in ex 

rimental work for over a year and a 
alf, and had covered over 51,800 statute | 
miles on the unfinished three-year cruise. ' 
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Hearings Government Buys Large Site 
r Maple Sugar Yor Chicago Federal Building 








9 will Pay $5,500,000 for Land Upon Which Largest Pub- 


lic Building in the World Will Be 
Erected 





gate Competition of Ca-| Completion of negotiations for the 


purchase of the so-called Van Buren sta- 
tion site for the proposed post office in 


| Chicago, which is scheduled to be largest 
i public building in the world, was an-|aleng Van Bureau Street, Canal and 


Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. The cost 
of the ibe, which has been held by the 
Union Terminal Company, was $5,- 
500,000. 
Discussing the conclusion of negotia- 
tions for the site on which a building 
costing approximately $15,000,000 will 
be erected, the Assistant Secretary of 


plated construction there of a unit suffi- 


The postal office of Chicago now is dis- 
tributing a volume of mail so great that 
the physical operation is one requiring 
constant study. In the proposed new 
structure, therefore, the supervising 
architect’s office has been giving atten- 
tion to ways and means of increasing 
the speed of handling the mails and to 
a reduction of extra haulage. 

The architectural firm of Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, of Chicago, 
has been employed to draw the plans and 
specifications and their work already has 








Posting of Sample Ballots 
Required in Hlinois Election 


State of Illinois: 
- Springfield, Oct. 15. 


The Attorney General, Oscar E. Carl- 
strom, has advised State’s Attorney 
Charles F. Tym, of Edgar County, that 
it is the duty of the county clerk to 
publish, but not necessarily in a news- 


| paper, and post the sample ballots for 


the coming general election and state- 
ments and suggestions concerning the 
propositions relating to proposed statutes 
required by law to be voted upon before 
their adoption. 

It is not his duty, however, it was 
ruled, to publish or post any statement 
or suggestion relative to the public policy 
questions which also are to be submitted 
to the voters at the election. The latter 
ruling also applies to the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments. 

The opinion explains the three public 
policy questions to be placed before the 
voters include one relating to the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment, an- 
other pertaining to the modification of 


|the National Prohibition Act, and the 


third regarding the repeal of the IIli- 
nois Prohibition Act. 

The propositions to amend the bank- 
ing laws, to amend the act concerning 
juries, to authorize judges of courts of 
record to appoint commissioners, and 
relating to the State-wide system of con- 
servation are questions, the opinion 
points out “required by law to be voted 
upon before adoption.” 7 


| 
j been started, acording to information 


made available by Mr. Heath. The build- 
jing will rise ten stories:in the front and 
;six in the rear, with the front elevation 


| nounced Oct. 15 by the Secretary of the/ Harrison streets and the Van Buren Sta- | 


tion water front. 

| Included in the present plans are pro- 
‘vision for postal service space of ap- 
|proximately 2,000,000 square feet and 
|about 200,000 square feet for othe.“Fed- 
| eral offices. 

| The Treasury is anxious to rush the 


| Chicago structure through to completion | 
Fordney-McCumber law maple sugar'!;ye Treasury, Ferry K. Heath, declared|in order to reduce the annual rental bill 
fwas imported at a tax of 4 cents a pound; | that the plans for the building contem-| which it has to pay in that city, as well 
|as to enable greater efficiency in the han- 
ciently large to meet future postal needs. | dling of the mails. Many Federal offices | town forests, and individual memorial | 

;are housed in rented quarters in Chicago,| trees are included in the plan, as de-!| , , i 
and in addition the present Van Buren| scribed in the department’s statement,|are adhering to their prescribed fre- 


| Station is used under a noncancellable 
lease for postal purposes. 


| The agreement which has just been|the American Tree Association, which is | 


concluded gives the Federal Govern- 


ment the fee title to the site, but allow-/to unite in paying this tribute to the] 


ance has been made for the railroads 
|at present entering the Van Buren Sta- 
tion to continue to use the subsurface. 
They will, therefore, rearrange their 
trackage facilities and either remove or 
lower the power house in the station. 
Mr. Heath said that, to visualize the 
size of the Chicago structure, it was 
about 50 per cent larger than the De- 
partment of Commerce Building now 


under construction in Washington. That; 


structure will remain the largest pub- 
jlie building in the world until the Chi- 
a post office is completed according 
‘to present plans. 


|Efforts Will Be Made 
To Expedite Construction 
Following is the full text of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s announcement: 
The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces that an agreement has been 


reached with the Union Terminal Com- 
pany of Chicago, for the sale to the 


Government, for the sum of $5,500,000, | 


of the building known as the Van Buren 
| Station, and the site for the proposed 
/new post office building, to be located 
within the area bounded by Harrison, 
Van Buren and Canal Streets, and the 
Van Buren Station. 

The total area to be purchased com- 
prises 297,917 square feet. The Van 
| Bureau Station is occupied by the Post 
Office Department under a noncancella- 
| ble lease expiring Dec. 1, 1942, for which 
‘an annual rental of $310,000 is paid. 

Contracts has been made with the 
architectural firm of Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & ~ ‘hite, of Chicago, IIl., for 
the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions of the proposed building, and a con- 
siderable amount of preliminary work 
has already been accomplished. 

As soon as the plans are completed, 
this project will be placed on the market 
| for bids, and every effort will be made 
| to expedite the letting of this important 
) contract. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Labor Library Contains Many 
Reports on Special Inquiries 





Valuable Files Kept on State Labor, Factory and Mine 
Inspection 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Laura A 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


. Thompson 


Librarian, Department of Labor 


ITH the general resources of the 

Library of Congress to draw on, 

the Library of the Department of 
Labor has been able to limit its acces- 
sions strictly to the field work of the 
Department. Many publications in out- 
lying fields are received and used in 
connection with particular investiga- 
tions but are not added to the perma- 
nent collection. The library is partic- 
ularly rich in reports of special investi- 
gations made by public and private or- 
ganizations on a wide variety of labor 
and child welfare subjects. Of very 
great value is its file of State labor, 
factory and mine inspection reports 


| and the reports of the labor depart- 


ments of the principal countries of the 
world. 

Especially important also are the 
files of publications of labor organiza- 
tions, both American and foreign. The 
labor collection transferred to the De- 
partment library by the Bureau of 
Labor, gathered over a long period of 
years, includes much valuable early 
material dealing with labor problems 
which could not now be replaced. This 
is true also of many of the reports 
which formed part of the library of the 
Children’s Bureau. 


* aoe 


. 

MONG the 1,900 journals currently 

received, besides the official labor, 
statistical and social welfare publica- 
tions of the principal countries of the 
world and the trade union journals, are 
other periodicals which deal with spe- 
cial subjects such as industrial hygiene, 
accident prevention, industrial man- 
agement, welfare work, cooperation, 
workers’ education, child labor, voca- 
tional guidance, recreation, child care 
and hygiene, welfare of blind and crip- 
pled children, and juvenile delinquency. 

After being circulated the current 
issues of these periodicals are kept on 
open shelves so that they may be used 
easily. When bound they become part 
of the permanent collection classified 
by subject. Trade and price journals 
received for the current price statis- 
tics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are kept only temporarily. 

The dictionary catalogue of the li- 
brary, including about 350,000 cards, 
the key and guide to the library’s re- 
sources, constitutes an extensive bibli- 
ography in the social and economic 
sciences and is prebably one of the 
most extensive catalogues on those sub- 
jects in the world. Here are listed, 
under detailed headings, reports on as 
wide range of subjects as individual 
and community care of mothers and 
young children, infant and maternal 


* 


mortality, the welfare of dependent 
and delinquent children and of those 
physically or mentally handicapped, 
juvenile courts, housing, cost and 
standards of living, wages in various 
industries and countries, family allow- 
ances, industrial disputes, factory man- 
agement, unemployment, social insur- 
ance, industrial pensions, use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes, the prob- 
lems of immigration and naturalization 
and the treatment of special racial 


groups. 
[TN GENERAL, the classification 

headings used and the cataloguing 
rules followed are those of the Library 
of Congress. The classification sched- 
ules, however, have been modified or 
expanded to meet the special needs of 
the collection. In cataloguing, too, 
more detailed subjects and many new 
subjects have been found necessary to 
meet the changes in terminology of the 
literature of economics. The library 
has for some time regularly furnished 
“copy” to the Library of Congress for 
pecan’ catalogue cards for all the pub- 
ications of the Department, for publi- 
cations also of the International Labor 
Office, and for other important ac- 
cessions. ; 

Closely related to the analysis of 
material in cataloguing is the reference 
and bibliographical work of the library. 
While organized primarily as a serv- 
ice organization for the Department, 
the library is also freely open as a ref- 
erence library to others and is exten- 
sively used by other Government agen- 
cies, private research organizations 
and individual investigators. The mail 
and telephone bring daily inquiries 
from students and research workers, 
many of which require careful expert 
search into available material. 

~ * * 


x * * 


As TIME and resources permit, the 

catalogue is supplemented by se- 
lected annotated bibliographies on 
labor and child welfare subjects. These 
bibliographies have usually been 
printed either as bulletins in the series 
issued by the different Bureaus or in 
the “Monthly Labor Review.” 

Among the most recent contributions 
to the Monthly Labor Review were: 
“The Five Day Week in Industry,” 
“Union Management Cooperation,” 
“Convict Labor,” “Children in Street 
Trades,” “Injunctions in Labor Dis- 
putes,” “Public Old Age Pensions in 
Canada, Australia and in the United 
States,” and “The Older Worker in In- 
dustry.” An extensive bibliography on 
unemployment is in preparation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 17, Mrs. Isabelle M. Hopkins, Director, 


Editorial Division, Children’s Bureau, 


Department of Labor, will discuss the 


dissemination of information from the Editorial Division. 
Copyright 1980. by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 





_— of Trees 


_ Urged in Memory 
Of Washington 


North Carolina Director of 
Conservation Advocates 
Dedication of Forests in 
Bicentennial Year 


State~of North Carolina: 
d Raleigh, Oct. 15. 
North Carolinians have been urged by 
the director of the State Department of 
| Conservation and Development, J. W 
Harrelson, to do their part in the plané- 
| ing of 10,000,000 trees—planned as part 
of the observance in 1932 of the 200th 
| anniversary of the Srth of George Wash- 
| ington. 
Memorial forests on school grounds, 





| 





| which follows in full text: 


| The movement is being sponsored by 


urging organizations through the Nation 


first President and national hero. Al- 
time before the birthday of Washington 
jin 1932, the sponsors of the program 
are eager that the movement be started 
las early as possible with the dedication 
| being featured on the stated date. 
| As a special feature of this movement, 
the Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment suggests George Washington 
| Memorial Forests for every school where 
facilities can be found. To encourage 
the movement, the Department will. fur- 
nish forest seedling from the State 
nursery in Johnston County. 

Where it is impossible to plant minia- 
ture forests, every school will be asked 





to have a Washington tree in the school! 


|yard. In addition, every organization 
jin the State, including civic, fraternal, 


| patriotic, and others, is asked to plant a| 


memorial tree to George Washington and 
|to hold a dedication exercise on the bi- 
|centennial birth date of the first Presi- 
dent simultaneously with those through- 
|out the country. Group plantings such 
|as town forests will also be appropriate 
| for the occasion, said officials of the Con- 
‘servation Department. 

| For the bicentennial tree planting, the 
| American Forestr 
| vided a special certificate of membership 
|earrying the portrait of Washington. 
This is done in buff and blue. 

| 

| 


‘Mississippi Records 


Gain in Population 


} 





Total for 1930 Is 12.2 Per 
| Cent Above That of 1920 


In Enumerators’ Returns 


The State of Mississippi in the last 
10 years has passed the 2,000,000 mark 
in population, according to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Oct. 
14. Of the 82 counties in the State, 61 
reported an increase in population, it 
was stated. There are 13 cities in the 
State having a population of more than 
10,000, according to the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Final population figures for Mississippi 
have just been issued by the Census 
Bureau in bulletin form. The total popu- 
lation of the State, on Apr. 1, 1930, was 
2,009,821, which represents an increase 
of 219,203, or 12.2 per cent, over the 
population of 1920. During the census 
period of 1910 to 1920, the State showed 
a slight loss in population, but, during 
the decade just closed, the population 
growth has been consistent, not only in 
the cities but in marly of the rural 
counties in the ~—_ 

Mississippi was admitted to the Union 
as the 20th State in December, 1817. 
In 1820, its population was 75,448. Its 
growth was rapid until the outbreak of 
the Civil War. According to the census 
of 1860, Mississippi had 791,305 inhabi- 
tarits. In common with most of the 
southern States, little increase was 
shown between 1860 and 1870, but in 
|the 40 years from 1870 to 1910, the 
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matter. (Department of Agriculture.) 


jthough the trees may be planted any | € 
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‘Policing’ of Radio 
! Broadcasts Extended 


Two Auto Laboratories Add- 
| ed to Inspection Fleet of 


| Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| quencies, he stated, adding that if pre- 
| scribed frequencies are not observed, 
“howls and squawks” are created for the 
|listener. ‘“Wobbling,” Mr. Terrell ex- 
plained, is the popular term for off-fre- 


quency operation. 
These cars constitute traveling offices 


| supervisors, Mr. Terrell pointed out. Ap- 
|plicants for licenses as radio operators 
at outlying points may take the code and 
other rigid tests in the cars instead of 
| journeying to a radio supervisor’s office 
|in one of the nine headquarter cities in 
|the country, he said. 

With the apparatus installed on\ these 
test cars it is pogsible to measure the 
power of a station and the wave length 
or frequency, without visiting the sta- 
tion itself, Mr. Terrell continued. The 
signal strength of a station, likewise, can 
| be determined so as to gauge the actual 
broadcasting or other service being ren- 
dered to a particular locality. Such in- 
formation, he declared, is useful in de- 
termining whether increased power of 
| broadcasting stations is necessary to 
| serve any particular section. 

Moreover, the radio director asserted, 
the use of the test cars makes it possible 
for a radio supervisor to move from town 


| ules and enables him to visit small towns 
which otherwise might have to be over- 
looked. 

With a half dozen cars now in service, 





vast amount of territory, he explained 
further. Two more cars, however, are 
on order, and will operate from Boston 
and Seattle, respectively. The cars cost 
about $6,000 each, and contain equipment 
costing approximately $8,000. Each car 
|forms a complete testing laboratery for 
the national Government’s radio work. 
| “Master Radio Cop” 

| These stations supplement the sta- 
|tionary “monitoring” plants at Boston, 
|Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
‘Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oreg., Detroit and Chicago, Mr. 
Terrell pointed out. There is a “master 
radio traffic cop,” not yet in operation, 
atsGrand Island, Nebr., in the approxi- 
mate geographical center of the coun- 
try,.and away from all city noises and 
disturbances, which mar precision work 
such as is required of this station, he 
said. 

The car just added will operate from 
Dallas, Tex., the approximate center of 
\the fifth radio district. It will cover 
the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and New 
Mexico. a 


Bureau of Census. 


(A summary of the figures, with com- 
ments by the Assistant Chief of the 

















A minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


|to town without considering train sched- | 


jthe Radio Division is enabled to cover a} 


States decreased 2.3 ae opt Se 10- 
ear period between 1920 an , ac- 3 
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Farm Wages Lowest 


Since January, 1923 


Poor Crops and Oversupply| 
Of Help Are Contributory 
Factors 





Farm wages on Oct. 1 were at the| 
lowest level since January, 1923, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated on| 
Oct. 13. 


The statement, based on information 


Economics, follows in full text: 

The Bureau says that the excessive 
supply of farm hands “is a reflection 
of the continuance of the present ex- 
tensive business depression which has 
scattered unemployed industrial workers 
throughout agricultural sections in 
search of a livelihood. The supply is in 
excess of the demand in all geographical 
sections. 

The combined index of farm wages on 


| Oct. 1 is placed at 150 per cent of the| 


1910-14 prewar level. This is a drop 


of 10 points since July 1 this year, and | 


a drop of 24 points since Oct. 1 a year 
ago. Wages declined from July 1 to 
Oct. 1 this year, whereas in the past 
five years there has been an average 


| Everest 
| feet, or more than five and a half miles 





Of North America 
Ts 2,000 Feet 


Federal Board of Surveys 
Finds This Continent Is 
Higher Than All Save Asia 
And Antarctica 





North America, with an average alti- 
tude of approximately 2,000 feet, is lower 
than Asia and Antarctica, but higher than 
all other continents, according to figures 
of the Federal Board of Surveys and 
Maps. 

Antarctica\averages more than a mile 
in height, the estimate being about 6,000 
feet, which is just twice as high as the 
approximate mean altitude of Asia. 
South America has an average altitude 
of 1,800 feet; Europe, 980 feet; Africa, 
1,900 feet and Australia, 1,000 feet. 


Further information from the Board 
follows: 


Asia has the distinction of claiming 
both the highest and lowest places of 
the land masses of the earth. Mount 
in Indo-China towers 29,141 


into the air, while the Dead Sea in 
Palestine is 1,290 feet below sea level. 
The deepest hole in the surface of the 
globe is in the Pacific Ocean, near the 
island of Mindanao. The depth of the 
water at that point is 35,400 feet, or 
about 6.7 miles. 


é The tip of Mount Everest, therefore, 
is about 64,541 feet, or 12.22 miles, 
higher than the bottom of this hole in 
the sea. 


Highest Peaks of America 


Next to Mount Everest, the highest 
place on earth is Mount Aconcagua, on 
the border of Chile and Argentina, South 
America. This peak rears itself into the 
air for 22,834 feet, or about 4.32 miles. 
Mount McKinley in Alaska, the highest 
mountain in North America, is 20,300 
feet, or around 3.84 miles high. The 
highest mountain in Australia, Mount 


| Kosciusko, in New South Wales, is only 


7,328 feet high, or about 1.39 miles. The 
tallest African peak is 19,710-foot Kibo 
Peak, British East Africa. None of the 
famed Alps of Europe go as far into the 


| clouds as does Mount Elbruz in the Cau- 


jcasus Mountains, which is 18,465 feet 
high. 

South America has no points yet found 
which are lower than sea level, but all 
other continents have depressions which 
are beneath this level. The Libyan 
Desert of Africa is 440 feet below sea 
level. Death Valley, in California, is 
the lowest spot in the North American 
continent, having a depth of 276 feet 
below sea level. The Caspian Sea in 
Russia is 86 feet below the level of the 
| sea, and Lake Eyre, South Australia, is 
| 38 feet below. 


22 States at Sea Level 


The approximate mean altitude of the 
United States is 2,500 feet. The lowest 
point is Death Valley, Inyo County, 





seasonal advance of 2.6 points during this 
period. 

Day wages of farm workers not pro- 
vided with board now range from about 
$3.50 in the northeastern industrial 
States, and $3.40 on the Pacific Coast, 
down to $1.05 to $1.15 from South Caro- 
lina to Mississippi. The North Central 
States show an average of $2.60 per 
day, and the average for the country is 


| $2.12. Farm workers provided with board 


are receiving an average of $1.61 per 
day, and $31.31 when hired by the month, 





Number of Farms in Country Shows 
Decrease During Last 10 Years 





Decline of 2.3 Per Cent in Last Decade Is Announced 
By Census of Agriculture 





f in the United, Census of Agriculture, Morris J. Hole, | 
oe ree ee | was published in the issue of Oct. 15.) 


The statistics gathered by the Bureau 


country decreased from 6,448,343 to 6,- 
297,877. The table covering the country 


| by geographic divisions and States fol- 


*Less than one-half of 1 per cent . 


Calif., and the highest point is Mount 
Whitney on the border of Inyo and Tu- 
lare counties, Calif. The latter peak 
is 14,496 feet high. 

Five States, Colorado, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, Utah, and New Mexico have an 
average height of more than a mile, and 
Idaho averages nearly a mile high. 
Colorado has a mean altitude of about 
6,800 feet, and the lowest point is 3,340 
feet above sea level. The highest moun- 
tain is Mount Elbert in Lake County, 
which is 14,420 feet high. Delaware has 
an average altitude of 60 feet above 
sea level, while that of Louisiana and 
Florida is only 100 feet. 

Twenty-two States are as low as sea 
| level, as_is the District of Columbia. 
Neither Pennsylvania nor the District, 
however, touch an ocean or an arm of it, 
But the Delaware River between Penn- 
jsylvania and New Jersey, and the Poto- 
mac River between Virginia and the Dis- 
trict, are at sea level. 





‘Flying at Great Heights 
Found Harmful to Pilots 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


serted. The following opinions were 


added: 


1. If there are to be flight operations 
at altitudes greater than 15,000 feet, the 
use of oxygen should be commenced at 
about 12,000 feet. 


2. Straight flying of single airplanes 
without use of oxygen at altitudes of 
16,000 to 20,000 feet is safe for a pilot 
in good physical condition provided it is 
not continued for a long period nor re- 
peated day after day. 


8. Formation flying without oxygen is 
“undesirable if not actually unsafe” 
|above 18,000 feet, and oxygen should 
| preferably be used for any formation 
flying above 15,000 feet. 


4. Acrobatics and combat tactics are 
| “extremely exhausting and insufficiently 
safe” at altitudes above 15,000 feet. 

The basic criterion in regard to the use 
of oxygen should not be the point at 
which a given pilot can operate without 
|it, the report said, but should be the 
point at which the pilot begins to suffer 
|from its use. This should be the criterion 
‘in war time and is believed logical for 
|the the peace time viewpoint, 
| added. 

Supply of oxygen equipment in accord- 
ance with the opinions expressed was 
recommended by the squadron com- 
mander. 


‘Illinois Plans Relief 
Measures for Unemployed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

with returning confidence, industry will 
| quickly resume its normal activities. In 
the meantime whatever we can do to- 
ward relieving unemployment will be 
| beneficial in restoring prosperity.” 
The present situation has not been 
| faced squarely and thoughtfully, declared 
| Mr. Cohen. 
| “There are no accurate figures on the 
'number of unemployed,” he said. “The 
labor agency shows that it is the worst 
since 1921, and the unofficial estimate 
|is 400,000. There are several hundred 
thousand more on part-time schedules, 

“The situation has not been faced 
|squarely and thoughtfully. We need 
; prompt action in two directions, to im- 
| prove “the present and to prevent such 
things in the future. Federal and State 
|governments must take prompt action 
for emergency relief. Wages and costs 
are low now and private industry should 
| take advantage of this in new work, and 
should adopt the poe system for 
all workers. We should consider unem- 
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| Weather Situation Is Favorable 
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« Wheat and Rye 


Higher in Price; 


~ 


Except in Dry Eastern Areas 


wer | Weekly Crop Bulle 
Corn Is Lowe | Grains Are Coming to Good Stand and Corn 


Is Now Largely Secured 


Department of Agriculture 

Announces Retail Quota- 

- tions on Many Commodi- 
ties Are Declining 


The whole course of the markets for 
farm products in this country so far in 
October is marked by moderate gains or 
losses according to the commodities and | 
seasonal supplies, the Department of Ag- | 
riculture announced in making public on 
Oct. 14 the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics market news survey. While 
wheat and rye are selling higher than 
earlier in the month, corn has declined 
until it no longer is selling above the 
general price level of wheat. Changes in| 
retail prices of many commodities have | 
started downward. | 

There are price declines in poultry, po- | 
tatoes, cabbage and onions, dairy prod- 
ucts, cattle, hogs, hay, feeds and cotton 
are steady and lambs and fresh eggs 
are tending higher. The full text of the 
Bureau’s “Glance at the Markets” fol- 
lows: 

Price changes in farm products dur- 

® ) ing the first half of October have been 
moderate. They include gains as well 
as losses. Lambs recovered somewhat 
from the September slump. Fresh eggs 
tend higher and poultry lower, a mat- 
ter of seasonal supplies. Dairy prod- 
ucts hold fairly steady, also cattle, 
hogs, hay, feeds and cotton. Potatoes, 
cabbage and onions are in heavy re-| 
ceipt at harvest time, resulting in slow| 
price declines. Grain was a weak fea- 
> ture the second week of October; wheat 
and rye still sold higher than in early 
October but corn declined until it no 
longer sold above the general price, 
level of wheat. Charges in retail 
prices of many goods have started down- 
ward. The farmer who has something | 
to sell may get a little more for his 
. crop money now if he watches the bar- 
gain list. 


Domestic Wheat Demand 


Domestic cash wheat markets generally 
followed the decline in futures and were 
3 to 5 cents lower than in early October. 
Domestic demand for most classes of 
wheat continued fairly active but export 
demand was lacking. Mills were active 
buyers of the better grades while de- 
mand for feed wheat was of: good volume 
at practically all markets. The corn 
market weakened with wheat but was 
influenced also by slower demand, the 

® substitution of increased amounts of 
wheat, oats and barley and indications 
of an early movement of new corn, pros- 
pects for which are more favorable than 
a month ago. Oats declined 2 to 3 cents 
per bushel along with other grains. The 
barley market developed a weaker tone 
under some slackening in demand. Rye 
declined, largely in sympathy with the 
weakness in the whéat market. 

Feedstuff markets were irregular. In-| 
terest has been centered principally on 
bran, prices of which advanced 50 cents 
to $2.50 per ton. The Atlanta cottonseed 
market was firmer, influenced by a good 
local demand, although inquiry from the 
Northeast was slower. Fertilizer tak- 
ings continue unusually heavy for this 
season. Trade reports indicate that Sep- 
tember shipments of meal from the 
Southeast have been the ‘heaviest in re- 
cent years. 

Official Oct. 1 estimates place the tame 
hay crop at 84,000,000 tons, compared 
with 101,000,000 tons last year and a 

‘ five-year average of 93,000,000 tons. 
Prairie hay markets held steady, with 
light offerings about equal to demand. 

Cattle Market Healthy 

A healthy cattle market, as evidenced 
by price gains on weighty fed steers, 
and a top of $13.35 for prime yearlings, 
the highest since early June, featured 
trading at Chicago during the second 
week of October. It is generally con- 

9 ceded by trade interests that there will 
be few if any sessions when weighty cat- 
tle will predominate in the supply in the 
near future, as they did in early October. 
Country demand continued broad for re- 
placement cattle, with receipts of such 
kinds below normal for this season. 

Receipts of hogs incréased toward, the 
middle of October, but there was little 
net change in prices at Chicago. Strong 
weight butcher hogs continued to lead 
the price list at Chicago, choice kinds 
maintaining a rather wide margin. A 
top of $10.60 was made. : 

The sheep and lamb market. appeared 
to be in a more healthy condition than 
for several weeks. The sharp advance 
in fat lamb prices tended to encourage | 
orders from the country for feeder 
lambs. 

Wool prices were inclined to be easier, 
with dealers resisting pressure for 
lower prices, A little business was re- 
ported on Texas grown mohair in orig- 
inal bag lots at around 40 cents, with 
a few sales at 35 cents. 

Dealers in most markets are predict- 
ing a fairly satisfactory “make” of but- 
ter during the Fall and Winter. Many 
operators contend that consumptive de- 
mand is lighter than a year ago and not 
as much butter will be required. They 
argue that if the make of butter does 
fall below last year it will have very 
little effect on the market. 

/ Dairy Products Trend 

* The cheese situation at the larger 
distributing centers was practically un- 
changed from several previous weeks. 
Dealers, in general, were inclined to 

® push sales to a greater degree than 
formerly in anticipation of lower re- 
placement costs, following recent price 
declines in cheese producing sections. 

The supply of fancy mixed color and 
brown eggs from the Middle West was 
limited during the second week of Octo- 
ber, and all offerings cleared closely at 
steady prices. Eggs grading from extra 
first down, however, moved slowly and 
prices showed a slight weakening tend- 
ency. Dealers also reported their in- 
ability to secure sufficient fancy fresh 
whites from the Pacific coast and near-by 
sections to fill all of their requirements, 
and as a result prices for large eggs of 
these classes advanced. Quantity of eggs 
moving out of storage is slightly heavier 
than for the same time last year. 

Practically no change in values was re- 
ported in the poultry market. Receipts 
were slightly less than for the corre- 
sponding time last year. Absence of a 
goed storage demand for dressed poultry 
has prevented any strengthening of 
prices. 

The cotton market during the second 
week of October showed an easier tone 
without much net change in prices. Sales 
of spot cotton reported by 10 representa- 
tive markets were small. Domestic and 
foreign demand for American cotton con- 
tinued fair, with most of the inquiries 
directed to the better grades of white 


} (Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 

















“Science Intelligently Applied’ 


LUCKY STRIKE =the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop =THEN —“IT’S 


ryone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING 
removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 


coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES 
to be less irritating! Everyone knows that sunshine mellows= 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


against irritation—against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks. 


TOASTED.” Eve 





Your Throat Protection— 





Fall grains are 





Abnormal heat east of the Rocky| Federal Farm Board and Department of 
Mountains and generally cool westward| Agriculture as a substantial substitute 
from that range, along with freezing 
weather in parts of the Northeast and 
on _— western oe ,were ie 
ported in the Weather Bureau’s weekly 
weather and crop bulletin Oct. 15.- The|4Uting the week. 
general situation is now favorable, ex- 
cept in the still droughty East, the re- 
port says. 


for wheat under present conditions, is 
largely secured, according to the report. 
There was no frost damage reported 


The bulletin follows in full text: 


ward. 
were especially high in the Central and 
Northern States where they 





The week was abnormally warm over | 
| most sections east of the Rocky Moun- | 
High temperatures helped unmatured| tains, and was generally cool to the west- 
crops and pasture lands in the central 
and southern States. 
coming to a good stand and growing 
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much as 14 degrees above the seasonal 
average. In the extreme Southeast about 
normal warmth prevailed, while west of 
the Rocky Mountains most sections re- 
ported mean temperatures from 2 de- 
grees to 5 degrees below normal. In the 
central and eastern portions of the coun- 
try freezing weather was confined to the 


tin of Weather Bureau Discloses Fall) interior of the Northeast, and in the 


West to the higher elevations and the 
extreme northwestern Great Plains. 


_ There was again considerable rainfall 
in the great central valleys, the west- 
ern Lake region, and the Southwest, with 
some heavy amounts for the season in 
parts of the Rocky Mountain area. There 
were also light to moderate rains 
throughout the Pacific coast States, but 
In an area, extending from northern 
North Carolina and eastern Kentucky 
northeastw:rd, very little occurred. 
Additional rains during the week were 
favorable in many sections of the cen- 
tral valleys and more western States, 


jespecially in northern districts. In cen- 
The weekly mean temperatures| tral and southern States high tempera- 


tures stimulated the growth of Fall 


ranged;crops not yet matured and also pasture 


well and the corn crop, urged by the rather generally from 6 degrees to as|lands rather generally. Meadows and 





‘very short, and growing more serious | East. 
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pastures continue to show improvement many localities. Dry weather continued Brazil Suspends Duties 
and are affording considerable grazing,|also in the north Atlantic States, with i j 

while Fall-sown —_ — ; ees S€C-| good rains urgently needed. West of On Various Food Produ 
tions are now available for limited use. : ‘as ; if 

4 Rock on- . . : 

Parts of Michigan continued dry, but “oh hgy od ae ea ideas During period of 69 days, beginning 
the rains of the week there, as well as|*". Generaky TBVOrSole, “With °F Oct. 8, and effective for products em= 
to the westward, were very beneficial. widely-distributed showers helpful. There ; barked prior to Nov. 30, 1930, the Brazil. 
It continues too dry for plowing in other | was no frost damage reported during the |ian import duties on rice, lard, meat, pow 
local areas, principally in Kentucky, with| week. The general situation is now fa-|tatoes, beans, condensed milk, b | 
stock and municipal water supplies still| vorable, except in the still droughty|corn and stock food have been sus ; 

according to a cable to the Departm 



































locally. Elsewhere west of the Appa- , 
lachian Mountains soil moisture is now] rain, with dry soil, has hampered plow- | Carlton Jackson, Rio de Janeiro. r 
generally sufficient for present needs of|ing and seeding Winter grains in the| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) ” 
crops, but in considerable areas the sub-| middle Atlantic States and sections to | eee 
soil is deficient in normal moisture sup-|the westward, including West Virginia,| west, but cool is retarding) 
ply. Fall grains are coming to a good|and most of Kentucky and Tennessee. | germination. a 
stand, and growing nicely, while the corn | Elsewhere plowing and seeding are gen-| Corn.—Corn dried out fair’y well dur- 
crop is largely secured. erally well advanced, except in Okla-/ing the week, except for retardation the | 
In the more eastern States rains the|homa where previously dry weather and|latter part in western sections. Husk- 
latter part of the week in the south At-|then heavy rains retarded this work,|ing is well started in many places, and | 
lantic section were very helpful, and at|although preparations are advancing practically all of the crop is now 
its close beneficial amounts had extended | where the soil is not too wet. In Kansas| from frost. 
as far northward as North Carolina. In| conditions were favorable for seeding,| (Cotton.—There was considerable rain-. 
the middle Atlantic area, however, es-|germination, and growth of Winter|fall and cloudy weather, especially the 
pecially in the Virginias and Maryland,| wheat and nearly all the crop has been] frst part of the week, in the westerm 
the drought continues unabated, with| put in, with advanced fields covering the part of the Cotton Belt, which retarded - 
springs and streams showing further de-| ground. Surface soil moisture is suffi- | f 
cline, and the water situation serious in| cient for the present in the Pacific North- 


Small grains—Continued absence of|0 Commerce from Commercial Attache 


weather 
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Says 
CLARK HOWELL 


Editor Atlanta Constitution 


Many years Member Democratic National Committee 
Member United States Coal Commission 
Former Member and President Georgia Senate 





Former Member and Speaker of Georgia House of 
Representatives 


And long Trustee University of Georgia 










“Science is revolutionizing all forms of 






manufacture. The manufacturers of 
LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes have ex- 
tended me the courtesy of an invitation 
to their factories. I was not able to ac- 
cept but have taken the opportunity to 
read-the reports of scientific men as to 
the achievements in their factories. 












“It is clear that in no line has science 






been more intelligently applied than in 





the making of cigarettes.” 
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Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before 
the public, The American Tobacco Company has 
invited Mr. Clark Howell to review the reports of 
the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY 
STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement 
of Mr. Howell appears on this page. 
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Stock Purchase 


- 


lings of Supreme Court in 
Group of Cases in Which 
| Petitions Seeking Further 

- Action Were Filed 


An action which involved the alleged 
purchase of stock in another telephone 
“*eoncern through an officer of the South- 
“west Bell Telephone Company, who is 
*¢laimed to have absconded with the pur- 
“ehanse money, will not be reviewed by 
“the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari on Oct, 13 in the case docketed 
‘as Coughlin v. Southwest Bell Telephone 
*Co., No. 197. ; 
- The petitioner, Mrs. Coughlin, claimed 
“in her petition that she called at the 
“main office of the defendant telephone 
company and was directed to the officer 
“in charge of stock sales. At various 
times she paid to him an aggregate of 
$14,600 for the purchase of stock im the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany which never was delive to her. 
At the time it should have been delivered 
it was reasonably worth $21,800. 

The telephone company contended that 
‘Gt was not liable since its manager acted 
as agent for the plaintiff rather than for| 
the defendant. 

The District Court held the company 
liable but the Cirtuit Court of Appeals! 
fot the Fifth Circuit reversed the ruling} 
holding that the officer had acted beyond 
the scope of his authority. 

: Case From Philippine Islands 

The Supreme Court also declined to 
review a case from the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands involving the 
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Bankrupts Adju 


Richmond, Va. 
A. L. HYMAN 2T Al., BANKRUPTS 
v. 
S. J. Stern, TRUSTEE IN BANK- 
RUPTCY, ETC. 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 2964. 


On appeal to superintend and revise, in 
matter of law, proceedings of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
North Carolina in bankruptcy. 

Hersert S. Fatk (KinG, Sapp & KING 
on brief) for appellants; R. M. Rosin- 
SON for appellee. 

| Before Nortucort, Circuit Judge, and 

BAKER and Soper, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 19, 1930 

Baker, District Judge—The undis- 
puted facts in this case, as found by the 
District Court, are as follows: 

That~at Greensboro, N. C., on the 23d 
day of December, 1925, voluntary peti- 
tions in bankruptcy were filed by A. L. 
Hyman, B. Hyman and Charles Hyman 
as individuals and also as partners trad- 
|ing under the firm name and style of 


{Hyman Brothers. 


That the order of adjudication was 


1925, and the matter referred to Clifford 
Frazier, Esq. 

That the first meeting of creditors was 
held on the 6th day of January, 1926, 
and the bankrupts were allotted their 
homestead exemptions in. the real estate 
and it was agreed that they might assert 
their claims for personal property ex- 
emptions from the funds in the hands 
of the trustee. 





liability of the purchaser of a stock sub- 
scription contract. The case was en- 
titled Elser v. Asia Banking Corpora-! 
tion, No. 133. | 

According to the statement of facts| 


in the petition, the petitioner’s intestate | gicted, tried, convicted and sentenced for | is not presumed, Where the exact amount | 
“in 1922 purchgsed from Luis R. Yangco| conspiracy to conceal assets in bank-|of personal property concealed by a 


~935 shares if a corporation known as 
Yangco-Roser§tock & Co., Inc., and as- 


‘sumed the liavility of Mr. Yangco for|to violate the postal laws by using the|/his personal property is accounted for, | 
{or until the further order of the court.” 


subscribed stock now appearing on the 
books of the company in Mr. Yangco’s 
name. 

In 1923, it was alleged, the company | 
got into fingncial difficulties and three | 
months after the death of the petition-| 
er’s intestate the Asia Banking Corpora- 
tion obtained judgment against the com- 
pany and issued execution. It claimed 
that it purchased all the assets of the 
company and in virtue thereof had be- 
“come a creditor of the estate of the de- 
‘ceased under the Yangco contract. This; 
contention was sustained by both the 
lower court and the Supreme Court of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Assessment Denied Review 





| 


application of the so-called “front foot” | 
rule in assessing benefits for public im- | 
provements in the District of Columbia | 
“were denied by the Court. 

_ The cases were those of Reichelderfer | 
-v. American Security and Trust Co., et al. | 
Nos. 245 and 246, and Reichelderfer et’ 
al. v. Dodge, No. 414. 

In the first two cases it appeared in 
the petition that the assessments con-}| 
tested were against land on Wisconsin 
Avenue in Washington, D, C., a street! 
running diagonally through the city. The 
ruling of the Court of Appeals of the! 
District of Columbia was that, owing to} 
the diagonal course of Wisconsin Avenue 
through the city, squares, irregular, tri- | 
angular and fractional blocks exist which | 
make unconstitutional an assessment on 
the frontage basis against abutting prop-| 
erty. | 

The lot in question in the third case| 
that petition explained had nearly twice 
the area of the adjoining lot which had| 
the same frontage and paid the same| 
assessment. | 

In this case the review was urged| 
by the District Commissioners “because | 
the interpretation of the law in the pres- 
ent case, if sustained, will leave very| 
little, if anything, of the so-called Bor- 
land Law.” | 

Validity of Foreclosure 

The validity of a mortgage foreclosure 
where the principal obligation which the | 
mortgage secures is unenforceable was} 
involved in the’case of Little v. Keaton, 
No. 185, in which the court denied a pe- | 
tition for writ of certiorari. | 

The petition alleged that G. R. Little} 
became guarantor of the payment of cer- 
tain negotiable papers listed in the con- | 
tract transferring the assets of one bank | 
to another. As a guarantee and surety | 
for the payment of these notes which| 
were listed as doubtful or objectionable, | 
Mr. Little deposited in the purehasing 
bank certain cash, notes and real estate 
mortgages. Thereafter, the purchasing 
bank was closed and passed into the! 
hands of a receiver, who instituted fore- 
closure suit and at the same time asked 








Bankrupts Said to 
Have Concealed Assets 
That the individual bankrupts were in- 


ruptcy and they were also indicted for, 
and plead nolo contendere to, conspiracy 


mails to defraud. 
That the bankrupts concealed assets 


their schedules certain policies of insur- 
ance and other property, and that they 
used the mails to defraud certain of their 
creditors by false and fraudulent finan- 
cial statements and did thereby defraud 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., of $271. ; : 
That they removed from their store in 
Greensboro, N. C., goods, wares and mer- 
chandise of the value of about $11,000 on 
one occasion, and various other goods, 
wares and merchandise from said store 


!on various other occasions; and that they | 


concealed said assets from the trustee 


same from the trustee. 

That during a period of less than 12 
months prior to bankruptcy there was a 
shrinkage of assets of the defendants un- 
accounted for in the sum of $62,800, ex- 


cept for fixtures and stock on hand of | 


the value of $6,000. e5 

That the trustee recovered and received 
the cash-surrender value of certain. poli- 
cies of insurance, but has never recovered 
any of the other property or assets con- 
cealed from him by said bankrupts, as 
set out in the findings above. 


Question Involves Right 
To Personal Property 


the District Court concluded and held as 
a matter of law that said bankrupts 
were not entitled to recover or receive 
their personal property exemptions and 


that they have forfeited the same by in- | 


tentionally concealing and continuing to 
conceal from the trustee assets far in 
excess of the value of said personal prop- 
erty exemptions—all of which were de- 
liberately and wilfully done. ; 
Thereupon, the court denied said bank- 
edhndhonecatietnmeammmms: ween 
Long Island. The petitioner’s lands, 
west of Fourth Avenue and on high 
ground, are alleged to have derived no 
benefit from the improvement, yet they 
were assessed eight cents per square foot 
as against one-half cent per square foot 
for lands benefited as much as those of 


the petitioner. 


The reason ascribed to the respondent 
for this difference in rates is that in the 
future the lands assessed at one-half 


lcent per square foot may be assessed |that courts of bankruptcy proceed upon 
{seven and one-half cents more for future 


sewers which will be connected to the 
sewer for which the assessment is made, 
and when, if ever, these additional sew- 
ers are built, equalization will occur so 
that all lands in the district will be as- 


i sessed at eight cents per square foot. 


The contention of the petitioner was 
that assessments in the future, which 
may or may not be made, form no 
rational basis for an uneven present load- 
ing on lands not getting the same 


signed by the district judge on Dec. 24,| 


| Ed.) section 1857 says: | 


be selected by such resident, shall be 
Reviews of three cases involving the|herein and still fraudulently conceal ee | y : | 


| with us that when an insolvent debtor | 


Seems the detuning Gudtans of tot }or personal, with the fraudulent intent | 


for a receiver to care for rents, etc.,| servi ;}emption laws of the State of North Car- | ; 
Mr. Little having died that day. Pe ae Francisco Ordinance olina allows to honest men, they are now | : ‘ combined. 
It was urged that the note and mort-; ‘The court denied a petition for a writ | @sking the court to place a premium on ; , : ae 
gage sued upon, being merely collateral | of certiorari to review a case contesting|their deliberate and wilful fraud by al-| Percentage of normal rainfall, 1930: 
aon for : separate written contract! the validity of an ordinance of the City | lowing them in addition thereto $500 )—— HW ———______— [Jan.| Mar.|Jaly 
which ha ecome unenforceable, are! of S i removal | €ach. , ; ; ; 
litle: eiemtoreenhle “ fs Soe oes ovee| The statutes of exemption are made | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May |June July Aug. Sept.| a Z - 
Contributory Negligence Claime was that of Gamage et al. v. Masonic|for_ honest debtors, not for those who | -—— Tis Tiel ae aT | ae | ae | | 63 | 47 | 45 
The court declined by the denial of «| Cemetery Association et al., No. 229. | Wilfully and deliberately conceal for their | yor ong pel. 12.72! 68 | 59{ 74) 62! 83 / 37) 26| 44| 58) 55+ 31 
petition for a writ of certiorari, a re-| According to the petition, the Masonic |CW use and refuse to turn over to their | Virginia ..... 48 | 56| 67| 65| 77 | 39| 40| 41| 56 | 56| 39 
view of the case of the rie Railroad| Cemetery is the smallest of four ceme- | trustee many times the amount exempted | Missouri .......+.-- | 261} 81 | 45| 53] 73) 79 | 24) 54/109] 75] 57} 39 
Co. v. Stewart, No. 284, involving the|teries within a space measured by 14|to them by the laws of their States. —_— [Illinois .......+4+-.{ 208 | 104 | 48 | 79! 46) 87 | 31 | 57| 101! 78) 58) 44 
question of whether one who drives upon| city blocks by 12 city blocks. Pursuant _ The real question presented for deci- | Indiana ......+eeee+) 209 98 47 y 73} 45 | 68 52 = = = | . | a" 
a railroad track, relying on not having|to the provisions of the Second Morris |$!0" 1s whether a bankrupt, be he a| West Virginia ..... | 49 | 85 | 82 |~55 56 | 64 42) 54 | | | 4s 
i . ; knave or not, will be permitted by self-|Ohio ..............-| 162 | 110 | 81| 65/ 50) 60 | 40/| 68/ 91 | 77) 60] 53 
heard a train and upon the absence of a| Act, the supervisors of the City of San ? P 7 | Louisiana 166 | 78 | 7%! 29| 132 3 | 61{ 89/180] 89| 66| 74 
watchman, and not taking any further| Francisco declared the cemetery to be a help to obtain a much larger exemption | soy nene oh 993 | 417 | «47-1 29 | 200) 22) 19 | 70) 121| 95| 68) 44 
precautions, is guilty of contributory | nuisance and directed that the remains |than the law owe, and, still retaining | North Carolina ....| 94| 83 | 65! 59| 76| 98 | 62) 50/ 9 | 69| 68| 56 
negligence as a matter of law precluding| be_disinterred. it, demand more. | e think not. Tennessee .. 105 | 94! 89} 371184! 33 | 54] 65/106] 79) 69| 59 
recovery. | The petition claims that the ordinanee |. District Court eh Se peeeans of Feunsylvania aeons a“ 104 86 80 16 | 108 6 as a 78 a a 
The suit, it was explained in j-| is a quasi judicial proceeding. It is al-| wee oes ‘ | Michigan .....++.--. 8} 206 | 75) 71) 96) 100 | Oc) ar . | ; 
tion for the writ, ons brought o mer_| leged to be an attempt to abate by spe- | firmed, with costs. | @iebeme geeneehesed} ar = = 2 oa | 2 - y i? - bs G 
sonal injuries caused by an accident at | cial act particular conditions declared to a : nas, ..0, |feuth Cavelina 5| 26! 86) 7! 68| 91} 82| 42/110] 76] 72) 62 
@ grade crossing. The principal defense be @ nuisance. : Decision Ordering Alien’s North Dakota 241! 11] 91/103! 88 | 40! 64) 62) 76] 73) 61 
was that of contributory negligence. The Condemnation Right Questioned ° |Montana .... 2 |-103 | 121| 59| 68 | 68; 90; 114| 79 | 76) 7 
defendant railroad company, it was| . A petition for a writ of certiorari was Deportation Is Reversed Oregon 104! 55 | 97/123] 62 | 11] 42; 96) 82) 76] 28 
pointed out, maintained a watchman at denied by the court in a case contesting ; ; _ | Minnesota 171 | 44/ 52/436) 94 | 71) 34) 120) 87 |~-77 | 54 
this crossing, but he was not out on the| the right of the Savannah River Electric} A case under the Immigration Acts in- |New Jersey ........ 78 | 66 | 64/ 74/113 | 86) 67| 56 | ns 78) 77 
erossing until just before the collision.| Company to condemn property on the|volving the deportation of an alien was | Sere Sabai es04o98s “: * | " - ° a a | = = = 
The lower court held even where ade. S0uth Carolina side of the Savannah|reversed by the Supreme Court of the | ren, econ paeeieas ior | bo 100| 90| 77 | 941118| 71 901 €0| 78 
quate warning by whistle and bell of the River when such land is of chief value| United States, Oct. 13, by court order, | jowa ............05, 55 | 50; 90' 81/130!) 39) 70; 63| 79! 81] 5a 
approach of the train is given so that when taken in conjunction with that on/no opinion being rendered. It was the| Oklahoma .......... 97 27} 80! 136 | 93 38 | 59| 65! 84] 811] 49 
fhe automobile could have been stopped the other side as a water power site.|case of Wenglinsky v. Zurbrick, No. 289,| Wisconsin .........| 120 | 74| 79| 91 | 133 70 | 32| 84/| 85] 82) 52 
in a place of safety, nevertheless one| ne case is that of Halpin v. Savannah|in which the Government had filed a| Georgia .....+...++- 32! 121) 91! 65 | 87 100 36 173 | 88 | 84) 10) 
who drives upon a railroad track can| River Electric Company, No. 200, memorandum confessing error. Kansas sssesseeeees 27 | 20 | 100 | 115 | be | @ e io 2 | $9) 7% 
rely on the absence of a watchman so|. The plaintiff, it was explained, is trus-| The issue in the case, according to the Califoznia aes LEAS os | as 8 134 ae | 33 os 90 os 
as to excuse him from. exercising his|tee under mortgage covering large | petition, concerned the validity of a de-|New England ...... | Ga | 127 | 60 | 107 | 102 | 102 a4 48 | 83 | 92) 83 
faculties of sight and hearing. tracts of land on either side of the river.| portation order directing that the peti-| New Mexico .. | 37 | 98| 68| 99! 76/132) 86] 68! 91} 974 110 
New York Assessment System He claimed that he is about to be de-|tioner be returned to Poland, She|Idaho ..,...... | 120 | 84| 114 | 131 | 66 | 54 | 181] 114 | 101 | 103 } 120 
The system’ of assessing lands for | Prived of this without due process of law|claimed that she had never been in Po-| Nebraska | 64 38 | 150 145 | 85 | 45 | 147 | 77 | 102 | 106 | 92 
sewer projects alleged to have been in| by reason of the division of the land on|/land and had never been one of its citi- Colorado ... =| 2; et ela) oe | fee lan | ee | oer | 1a 
vogue in New York City for the past 20|one side of the river, which is sought| zens but had come from Russia and re- WYOMINE «.eeeees (iS) Oe oe ioe | see | ame | aed ae) sap tage | aaa | | 
years will not be reviewed by the court|to be condemned into various parcels and| tained her Russian citizenship. Semen. Phe d ose ensenl isa | pa ay | e9|129| 74 | 221 | g16| 162 | 119 | 116 | amp 
y reason of its denial of a petition for| that under the State law there would be| The lower court, the Circuit Court of| Nevada ..........-.| 128 | 75 | 67 | 101 | 256 | 32) 43 | 192 | 214 | 121 | 122 | 119 
a writ of certiorari in the case of Adam|no way of reaching the true value which | Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, held that! Arizona ............ 174 | 41 | 181 | 65 | 269 | 118 | 144} 103 | 80 | 123 | 135 | 194 
Schurman Associates, Inc., v. City of|is dependent upon the property on the|the deportation order was valid. The! tf f 
44 vat, No. 99. other side of the river. Sd in its memorandum, how- United State s, (State means weighted by respective areas.) 
t is claimed that a storm relief sewer It was alleged that no attempt has|ever, confessed error in the order de-! ayerac scipitat’n! 2.6 | 1.7 118/82! 23) 181 20| 2.7 |201 |13 
was constructed upon the petition of | been made to condemn the property on!claring that “the record shows no basis|Necman ae 2.3 | a3 a4 | 25 | 2.9 39 28 | 2.6| 2.4 | 23.0 | 164 iA 
le in the vicinity of certain low|the Georgia side of the river owned by|for the deportation of the petitioner to| Percent. of normal | 113 | 77 | 83 | 72/110| 79 | 64] 77) 112 87 | 81] 70 
east of Fourth Avenue, Bay Ridge, | the Georgia corporation, Poland.” |” Bold-face figures indicate least precipitation of record. ne 








dged to Forfeit 


Suit for Loss on | Exemptions by Concealing Assets 





Personal Property Privileges Permissible Under North 
Carolina Law Adjudged to Be Lost When Evidence 
Showed Defrauding of Trustee 





rupts their personal property exemptions 
as claimed by them. r ° 

Question involved: Did the bankrupts 
forfeit their right to personal property 
exemptions allowed them under the con- 
stitution and laws of the State of North 
Carolina yan enn assets from their 
trustee in bankruptcy exceeding in value 
the amount of the exemption? 

The question presented by this appeal, 
so far as we can find, has never been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States or any Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The mppellacts concede they cannot 
question the findings-of fact by the Dis- 
trict Court, but they believe that the con- 
clusion of law therein set forth is er- 
roneous, 

Section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act of! 
1898 is as follows: 
|. This act shall not affect the allowance to 
| bankrupts of the exemptions which are pre- | 
scribed by the State laws in force at the| 
time of the filing of thé petition in the! 
State wherein they have had their domicile | 
for the six months or the greater portion 
thereof immediately preceding the filing of 
the petition. 


Court and Text Book 
| Opinions Are Cited . 


Textbook writers all seem to be in ac- 
cord with the proposition that the law of 
the State of the bankrupts’ residence de- 
termines largely their rights to their ex- 
emptions where there has been a fraud- 
ulent concealment of assets. 

First Collier (18th Ed.) page 305, is 
as follows: 


“The effect of fraudulent concealment 
of assets by a bankrupt on his right to 
|exemptions will depend largely upon the 
statutes of the State. The fraudulent 
concealment must be proved to a reason- 
able certainty, and the bankrupt is en- | 
titled to the benefit of the doubt; fraud 








| 


bankrupt cannot be ascertained, he may | 
not be allowed his exemptions until all) 








Citing In re Ansley Bros. (D. C. N. 


‘from the trustee and failed to list in|Car.), 153 Fed, 983, 


Third Remington on Bankruptcy (3d | 

“So, also, there is a conflict of au- | 
thority as to whether a bankrupt forfeits | 
his right to exemptions where he fraud- | 
ulently disposes of his property, conceals 
or removes it from the jurisdiction * * *.” 

Article 10, section 1, of the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, grants the in-| 
dividual his personal property exemption | 
in the following language: | 

“The personal property of any resident 
of this State, to the value of $500, to 


and is hereby exempted from sale under | 
execution or other final process of any 
oat, issued for the collection of any 
ebt.” 


Reference Made to Previous 
North Carolina Actions 


There are numerous cases in North 
Carolina on the question of fraud barring 
the right to exemption. In Whitmore v. 
Hyatt, 175 N. C. 117, 95 S. E. 38, Judge 
Hoke, in rendering the decision of the| 
court, said: | 

“« * * Tt has been repeatedly held | 


has made disposition of his property, real 


to avoid the payment of his debts and 
the conveyance has been successfully as- 
sailed by the creditors and the property, 
by judicial proceedings, made available 
on the vendor’s debts, the latter is en- 
titled to his homestead or personal prop- 
erty exemption, * * *” 

There are also North Carolina cases | 
| which hold that an individual may claim 
|his personal property exemption in prop- 
‘erty which he had fraudulently conveyed 
|after the property had been recovered. 
| Rose v. Byron, 157 N. C. 163, 72 S. E. 
'960; Rankin v. Shaw, 94 N. C. 404. 

The record in the present case shows 
definitely and conclusively that the trus- 
|tee has been unable to find or recover 
jany of the concealed property mentioned 
{in these proceedings. . 
| While it is well-established law that 
exemptions in behalf of unfortunate 
|debters are to be liberally construed in 
| furtherance of the object of such stat 
utes, so, also, must it be remembered 








equitable principles and should no more | 
sustain a positive fraud than would a| 
court of equity. 


Court Renders Judgment 
| Against Appellants 


In the face of the undispute' facts in 
| this case, which show that the bankrupts 
| have taken the law into their own hands 
land deliberately and wilfully allotted to 
| themselves many times more than the ex- | 
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| lowest of record. The first half of this 
|month continued warm, and again every | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ee 


Bankruptcy—Offenses—Concealment by bankrupt of property from trustee— 
oe of statute to concealment of property before bankruptcy proceed- 
ng 

The provision of the Bankruptcy Act which provides for the punishment of 
a person who “knowingly and fraudulently concealed while a bankrupt, or after 
his discharge, from his trustee any of the property belonging to his estate in 
“bankruptcy” does not apply to the concealment of property prior to the insti- 
tution of bankruptcy proceedings, since prior thereto the property does not 
belong to his estate in bankruptcy and there is no trustee from which to conceal 
the property. 

Rachmil v. United States; C. C, A. 9, No. 6089, Oct. 6, 1930. 
Bankruptcy—Offenses—Concealment of property from trustee—Knowledge of 
proceedings— 

A bankrupt cannot be convicted of concealing property from. trustee in bank- 
ruptey under a provision of the Bankruptcy Act denouncing such concealment 


of property as a crime unless at the time of the concealment of the property 
bok sere + ta knew or should have known that bankruptcy proceedings bea been 
nstituted, 


Rachmil v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No, 6039, Oct, 6, 1980, 


Blue Sky Laws—Sale of stock without compliance with law—Recovery of pur- 
chase price— 
A purchaser of stock in a corporation which has not complied, with the Blue 
Sky Law may recover the money paid therefor if the action is seasonably brought, 
Marin, Receiver, etc., v. Olson; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28014, Oct. 10, 1930. 








| Corporations—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—-Corporation’s failure to issue 


certificate as defense— 

In an action by the receiver of a Minnesota corporation to enforce the stock- 
holder’s liability, the fact that the defendant had not received a certificate of 
stock did not preclude recovery, since one may be a stockholder although a 
convient has not been issued, the certificate being merely evidence of title to 

e stock. 


Marin, Receiver, etc., v. Olson; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28014, Oct. 10, 1930. 





Corporations—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—-Noncompliance with Blue Sky 
Law as defense— 

A stockholder of a Minnesota corporation could not avoid payment of the 
stockholders’ liability, in an action by the corporation’s receiver, on the ground 
that the corporation sold the stock without complying with the Blue Sky Law, 


Marin, Receiver, etc., v. Olson; Minn, Sup, Ct., No. 28014, Oct, 10, 1930, 


Divorcee—Grounds—Cruelty—Circulation of false stories— 

A wife who circulated false stories charging husband with immorality, among 
other members of the church of which the husband was a member and from 
which he was barred by reason of such stories, could be held guilty of cruel 
treatment, within the meaning of the Arizona divorce statutes, since the circula- 
tion of false and slanderous statements and reports tending to destroy one’s 
good name and a may be, to a sensitive nature, more harmful to peace 
of mind and health than severe physical blows, 


Williams v. Williams; Arizona Sup. Ct., No. 2931, Oct. 3, 1930. 





War risk insurance—Active service—Time of commencement—Member of State 
National Guard— 


_A member of the National Guard of a State who reported, with his organiza- 
tion, for service under a call by the President, a few days prior to the eclara- 
tion of war, and after so reporting, drilled and performed guard duties under 
the orders of his superiors, entered into the active military service of the United 
States, within the meaning of provisions of the War Risk Insurance Act, at the 
time he reported for duty, since acceptance and enrollment in the National 
Army was not a prerequisite to actual service within the meaning of the act. 


United States v. Carlson; C. C. A. 9, No. 6186, Oct. 6, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Text in This Issue 


. 





Bankruptey—Rights of bankrupt—Exemptions—Forfeiture by concealment of 
assets— i 
Bankrupts by concealing from trustee assets exceeding in value the amount of 
the personal property exemptions under the constitution and statutes of a State 
forfeited their right to the exemptions——Hyman et al., Bankrupts v. Stern, Trus- 
tee in Bankruptcy, etc. (C. C. A. 4.)—V U.S. Daily, 2508, Oct. 16, 1930. 





‘Amount of Rain in First Nine Months 


Of Year Found to Be Far Under Normal 


Review of Precipitation for Period Shows Total for Period: 


. Was 87 Per Cent of Average 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


with 118 per cent of normal rainfall, was 


relatively the wettest month, but was 
closely followed by September and May, 
with 112 and 110 per cent, respectively. 
All other months had deficient rainfall. 
July was the driest, with 64 per cent of 
normal, followed by April, with 72 per 
cent, and February and August, with 77 
per cent. The records of normal rain- 
fall for the country, as a whole, show a 
quite uniform monthly distribution for 
the nine months, the maximum being 2.9 
inches for May and June and the mini- 
mum, 2.2 inches for February. 

For the entire period, April to Septem- 
ber, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
had the least rainfall of record, while 


dition, July was extremely warm ip most 


sections. Every State had maximum 
temperatures of 100 degrees, or higher, 
with the previous high records broken 
in Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, and equalled 
in Louisiana, New Mexico, and South 
Carolina. On the other hand, minimum 
temperatures were low in some States, 
with freezing, or below, reported in 11 
of the 42, 


_In August 35 States had deficient pre- 
cipitation, with Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota having the 


State had maximum temperatures of 100 i 
degrees, or higher; there was also some|Ohio and Michigan had the least since 
abnormally cool weather, with 19 of the| 1895, and Missouri since 1901. In the 
42 States reporting minimum tempera-|case of West Virginia, the seasonal total 
tures of freezing, or below, and in one| was 35 per cent below the previous low 
case as low as 10 degrees below free ing.| record; in Maryland, 22 per cent; Vir- 
In September, much of the droughty|ginia, 48 per cent, and Kentucky, 13 per 
area of the interior of the country was|cent. For the Spring and Summer 
relieved, but, at the same time, 24 States| months combined, March to August, the 
had less than normal rainfall, though no| table shows that nine States had the 
previous low records were broken. least rainfall of record, eight broke the 

For the country as a whole, January,| Previous low record for July and August 














































Five Western States Enter Protest , 
Against Policy of Conserving Oil 


Burne 
Dany 


Leasimg Act Makes Issuing of Permits to Qual- 
ified Applicants Mandatory, Counsel 
Contend Before Court of Appeals 





Attacks upon the Administraion’s pol- 
icy of conserving oil in oe lands and 
upon the orders of the Secretary of the 
Interior im sosr7e out the policy an- 
nounced by President Hoover, were made 
in oral arguments presented to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
Oct. 15 by counsel representing five west- 
ern States and a group of persons who 
have applied to the Department of the 
Interior for permission to prospect for 
oil and gas on the public domain. 

The court had before it appeals by the 
Secretary of the Interior from decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia in eight mandamus _proceed- 
ings. Writs of mandamus were granted 
by the Supreme Court to compel the 
Secretary of the Interior to reinstate 
some app]feations and accept for filing 
other applications made under the Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 for prospecting permits, 
The annlications had been rejected pur- 
suant to orders of the Secretary ‘of the 
Interior made following the President’s 
announcement on Mar. 12, 1929, that 
there would be complete conservation of 
oo oil during his administra- 
ion, 

On behalf of the States of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico and Mon- 
tana it was argued that the Leasing Act 
of Feb, 25, 1920, was in the nature of 
a ao or agreement between the 
Federal Government and the States con- 
cerning the development of public lands, 
_ Attempts to apply the old placer min- 
ing laws to prospecting for oil and gas 
and to the question of whether or not 
discoveries” had been made led to con- 
troversies, it was explained by the At- 
torney General of Wyoming, William 0, 
Wilson. Im order to settle these contro- 
versies and to encourage the development 
of public lands, and not to curtail the 
development of such lands, the Leasing 
Act was passed, he stated. This act, he 
said, was @ compromise whereby the Gov- 
ernment grave up the right to insist upon 
a “discovery” and other rights were 
given up by the States. 

Attorney General Wilson pointed out 
that under section 35 of the Leasing Act 
|}each State receives 3715 per cent of the 
amounts received by the Government in 
the form of bonuses, royalties and 
rentals from lands within such State, A 
total of more than $19,000,000 has been 
received by the State of Wyoming which 
has been used in building highways and 
schools, he stated, but under the present 


State Suit Accepted 
By Supreme Court 








' 
| 
| 





Wyoming Permitted to File 
Suit Against Colorado on 
Water Diversion 





Leave to file suit charging unlawful 
water diversion from the Laramie River 
by the State of Colorado was granted 
to the State of Wyoming by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Oct. 13, 

The bill of complaint points out that 
the water rights of the two States al- 
ready have been before the court in a 
case instituted in 1911. 

In that case, it is stated, it was de- 
creed that the annual available supply 
of water was to be divided between the 
States im definite proportions. Wyo- 
ming, however, claims that Colorado is 
now and, for many years, has been mak- 
ing’ excessive diversions of water from 
the watershed of the Laramie River. 
The suit is directed to ending this al- 
leged umlawful diversion, 

The court also, on Oct. 13, rendered 
orders im three other controversies be- 
tween States now on its original docket, 

In the boundary dispute between Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, Original No, 
8, the court appointed Edward F. 
Traube as special master to take evi-| 
dence im the case and report upon the 
facts and law. e 

The suit, according to the bill of com- 
aint, brings into issue the boundary 
ine between the States and their juris- 
diction over the Connecticut River along 
the disputed district. 

In addition to the appointment of Mr. 
Traube, the court granted New Hamp- 
shire leave to amend its answer to the 
hill of complaint. 

In the two other cases the court or- 
dered their hearing set for Jan. 5, 1931, 
These two cases are Louisiana y. Mis-| 
sissippi, Original No. 8, in which the 
court is asked to pass upon the loca- 
tion of the Louisiana-Mississippi bound- 
ary line as changed since 1824 by the 
shifting shore line of the Mississippi 
River, and Connecticut v. Massachusetts 
Original No. 12, brought by Connecticut 
to enjoin the Commonwealth of Massa- 
jchusetts from allegedly diverting a part| 













Proceedings of the 
Court of Claims of the 
United States 


Oct, 15 
Present: Hon, Fenton W. Booth, Chief , 


Justice; and Hons. William R, Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas §, Wil- 
liams, and Richard 8. Whaley, Associate 
| Judges. 

| Argument concluded and cases submitted: 
|34,643 and 34,644, Emil Gathmann, by Mr. 
Melville Church for plaintiff and Mr. Carl 
P. Goebel for defendant. 

| Case argued and submitted: F-11, Chris- 
tensen <Construction Co. by Mr. B, Tracy 
Ansell for plaintiff and Mr. E. S, McCrary 
\foy defendant. 

| Argument commenced im, J-679, Barnim 
|Kombst, Certrude Luckhardt and Ilka Wich- 


_|mann, by Mr. Frederick Schwertner for 
plaintif®. 
Trial calendar for Oct. 16: J-679, Barnim 


Kombst, Gertrude Luckhardt & Ilka Wich- 
mann; J-92, J, Edward Mayman et al., etc,; 
F-141, Carlton V. Legg; L-52, Kirby Lum- 
ber Co.; K-317, Albert C. Dalton; J-547, 
Butler Lumber Co, Inc.; K-535, William 
8, Shacklette; J-185, Augustine G, Rudd, 


Argument concluded in E-325, The Snare 
& Triest Co., by Hon, A. Mitchell :Palmer 
and Mr. George A. King for plaintiff and 
|Gen. W. W. Scott for defendant, 

Cases argued and submitted: F-314, In- 
| genre Porvenir C, Por A. and F-135, Central 
|Roma, Ine., by Mr. Chester A. Gwinn for 
plaintiff and Hon. Charles B. Rugg for de- 
\fendamt; 34,643 and 34,644, Emil Gathmann 
by Mr. Melville Church for plaintiff and 

r. Car] P, Goepel for defendant. 





of the waters of the Ware and Swift! 
. Rivers. for the Boston water supply. 


situation the Rocky Mountain States are 
being deprived of this source of reyenue 
and it is this interest that these States 
are seeking to protect. 

Peter Q. Nyce, of Washington, D. C., 
appearing on behalf of Utah, New Mex- 
ico and Montana, told of the millions of 
dollars that have been spent in these 
States in oil operations, In the State of 
New Mexico, he said, $40,000,000 has 
been expended in preepeecnas for oil, At 
a great expense, he stated, natural gas 
has been piped from a on State 
to two Utah cities (Salt Lake City and 
Ogden) and if the builders of these pipe 
lines are not permitted to explore and 
develop additional reserves large losses 
will be sustained. It was contended that 
less than 2 per cent of the oil production 
of the country comes from the Rocky 
Mountain States and that a “‘direct pen- 
alty has been imposed on these States.” 


Suspension of Act 


By Secretary Asserted 


Representing the State of Colorado, 
Chester I, Long, of Washington, D. C., 
asserted that the paramount question in 
the cases was whether or not the langu- 
age of the Leasing Act is mandatory or 
permissive. The action of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior amounts to a sus- 
ension of an act of Congress, he stated. 

tr. Long then quoted from the opinion 
of Justige F. L. Siddons in the District 
Supreme Court wherein it was stated: 

“The duty of executing the provisions 
of this act is conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and nowhere in the 
act, in the opinion of the court, is any 
power to suspend its operation or dis- 
pense with its-execution, conferred upon 
him. And this court is further of the 
opinion that no power resides in either 
the executive or judicial branches of 
the Government, to suspend or dispense 
with the execution, administration and 
enforcement of a constitutionally en- 
acted law of Congress.” 

The language of Congress in the Leas- 
ing Act, Mr. Long contended, is manda- 
tory “‘and it was not the’ intention of 
Congress to give the Secretary of the 
Interior the right to suspend the act at 
his will or pleasure.” The act did not 
give the Secretary the discretion to ac- 
cept or refuse applications, he said, but 
made it mandatory that permits be issued 
to qualified applicants, 

This contention was supported by the 
arguments of James G. Leovy, of Los 
Angeles, representing W. B. Pyron, and 
Lewis E. Hoffman, of Washington, D. C., 
also representing Ethel M. McClennan, 
permit applicants. Congress has given 
a person the right to file an application 
and has made it mandatory upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept the 
application if it is properly made and 
the person is qualified, Mr. Leovy as- 
serted. Both Mr. Leovy and Mr. Hoff- 
man maintained that an applicant has a 
vested right. If you call it a contingent 
right, Mr. Hoffman stated, that contin- 
gent right becomes vested when the De- 
partment passes upon the qualifications 
of the applicant, 

Mr. Leovy pointed out that one seri- 
ous objection to the alleged withdrawal 
of the lands is that there is no designa- 
tion of any particular lands. Because 
no specific lands are mentioned the ac- 
tion taken does not amount to a with- 
drawal but is in reality an attempt to 
suspend the operation of an act of Con- 
gress, he asserted. 

Mr. Hoffman made the contention that 
when the sections of the Leasing Act are 
read together it is apparent that the 
language is mandatory, It is not abso- 
lutely mandatory, he said, and the Sec- 
retary is invested with a discretion, but 
this discretion is a judicial and not an 
arbitrary discretion. This discretion- 
ary power, he stated, is limtied to de- 
termination of the qualifications of the 
applicants and “the Secretary should be 
compelled to issue permits on all ap- 
plications where the applicant has quali- 
fied himself to receive the same.” 
James Conlon, of Washington, D. C., 
representing Roy G. Barton, stated that 
his contention was that the issuance 
of oil and gas prospecting permits to 
ualified applicants is mandatory on the 
Secretary of the Interior and that the 
Secretary can not enforce retroactive 
orders. He maintained that the Secre- 
tary suspended the operation of the 
Leasing Act by retroactively rejecting 
over 5,000 pending applications for 
prospecting permits. Re 2 

By stipulation other similar cases will 
abide the decision of the court. 





Ruling in Suit on Lease 
Of Indian Lands to Stand 


The case of Whitebird et al. v. Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, No. 163, contest- 
ing the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease Indian lands without 
the consent of the Indians to whom they 
were allotted will not be reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as a result of its denial of a petition 
for a writ of certiorari on Oct. 13. 
| The petition set out that former Secre- 
|tary Fall, in 1922, issued to the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company certain lead and 
zine mining leases covering the allot 
‘lands, at a royalty of 10 per cent, The 
petitioners, full-blooded Quapaw Indians, 
filed written protests against the execu- 





rected that their names be signed 
thereto. ; 
Suit was instituted in the District 
Court for the Northern District of Okla- 
homa seeking cancellation «n the ground 
that (a) the Secretary had no power 
‘under the law to lease the lands without 
the consent of the allottees and (2) the 
leases were for so grossly inadequate 
|consideration and were procured by the 
| fraudulent collusion of the Secretary and 


jthe Eagle-Picher Company. 


Suit Based on Lading Bill 


Accepted by Supreme Court 


| A case contesting the effect of the 
notice provisions of a bill of lading in 
the event of a misdelivery will be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the 
'United States. A petition for a writ of 
certiorari was granted on Oct, 13 in the 
case of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry, Co, v. 
Martin et al., No, 155. 
The Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia held that where the railroad com- 
pany made misdelivery and in defending 
an action for damages resulting there- 
from, set up the notice limitation of six 
| months provided for in the bill of lading, 
that defense was ineffective where the 








plaintiff promptly made claim when the 
true state of affairs had been discovered, 
though the six-month period had pass' 


q 


tion of the leases, but the Secretary di- 
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Avtsorrzen Statements Onty Are Presenrep Here, 
Pustisnep Witnout Comment sy THz Unirep Stares 


«lime Limitation for Appealing Case 
From Tax Board Shown by Decision 


Period Within Which 
Said to Start to Run 


Ruling Settling Amount Involved 


Madison, Wis.—The time within which 
an appeal from the Board of Tax Ap- 
— ‘to the courts may be taken began 

o run when the final decision of the 
Board settling the amount involwed was 
handed down, the District Court for the 
Western District of Wisconsin has held. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
publishes his acquiescence or nonacqui- 
escence in the decisions of the Board, the 
.opinion explained. Such acquiescenses 
may be withdrawn and do not preclude 
the Commissioner from taking an —_ 
to the courts within the required time, 
it was held. ; 

Dividends paid under a_ resolution 
adopted in 1917, but paid in 1918 and 
1919, were taxable for the latter years 
under the circumstances set forth, the 
court ruled. 


UNITED STATES 
Vv. 
A. H. STANGE 
District Court, W. D. Wisconsin, 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 26, 1930 
Action at law by the Government to | 
recover income taxes from A. H. Stange; 
$1.137.01 for the calendar year 1918 and | 
$959.67 for the year 1919. 
Lusr.—District Judge.—The cause was 
submitted on an agreed statement of 
facts and a jury waived. The facts 
stated in the stipulation are adopted as 
i court’s findings of fact. The contro- 
Wersy arises over dividends declared and 
aid to the defendant by the A 
tange Company pursuant to a resolu: | 
tion of the directors as follows: | 


“Whereas, * * * prior to the enactment 
of the Federal Income Tax Laws our 
mill and factory plant account which for 
a number of years had been carried at | 
the nominal sum of $25,000 * * * and 


“Whereas, in order to establish a 
roper basis of accounting due to said 
oss, it was necessary to raise the value 

of our mill and factory plant from $25,- | 
000 to a fair value of $150,000, as shown 
by entry on our books under date of 
Feb. 13, 1912, and 
“Whereas, said increased 
was on said date erroneously 
‘surplus account,’ be it 
“Resolved, That we charge ‘surplus ac- 
count’ with the said sum of $125,000 and 
lace this amount to the credit of the 
teckholders, to be paid to the stockhold- | 
ers when and as directed by the officers 
or directors, and the secretary is hereby 
instructed to have proper entries made 
on the books of the company under date | 


. 


valuation | 
credited to | 


Brea 
Datty 


Action Is Permissible 
From Board’s Final | 


settlement and a proposed determination, | 
no objections by the taxpayer, proceeds: 
“Ordered, that there is no deficiency in 
tax due from the taxpayer for the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919.’ . 

Thereafter the Commissioner acqui- | 
esced in the ruling of the Board and in| 
Internal Revenue Bulletin IV, No, 30, 
eze 1 (July 27, 1925), made a public 

nouncement of such acquiescence. On} 
Mar. 4, 1926, the Commissioner withdrew | 
his acquiescence, which was published 
in the Bulletin, Volume 5, No. 12, 
Mar. 22, 1926, { 

The Commissioner in both instances | 
acted upon advice of the Solicitor of the | 
Internal Revenue and also caused this 
action to be brought, in which a sum- 
mons was issued and placed in the hands 
of the marshal for service on defendant | 
on Mar. 18, 1926, but the summons named 
the defendant as “A. H. Spanze” and 
was attempted to be served by a delivery 
of a copy to C. H. Stange, the son of 
defendant, at the office of the corpora- 
tion on Mar. 25, 1926. 

Defendant claims: 1. That the law 
gives the Commissioner the right to elect 
to acquiesce or to start action and hav- 
ing elected to acquiesee, his decision be- 
came final and not subject to withdrawal. 
2. That this action is barred b™ section 
274 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1924 which | 
provides in part: “No part of the amount | 
determined as a deficiency by the Com- | 
missioner but disallowed as such by the; 
Board shall be assessed, but a proceed- 
ing in court may be begun, without as- 
sessment, for the collection of any part 
of the amount so disallowed. * * *| 
Such proceeding shall be begun within 
one year after the final decision of the 
Board, and may be begun within such 
year even though the period of limita- 
tion prescribed in section 277 has ex- | 
pired.” | 


Court Discusses | 
Validity of Withdrawal ' 


Reverting to the contention that the 
acquiescence of the Commissioner was 
not subject to withdrawal, the court is | 
of opinion that R. S, 3229, empowering | 
the Commissioner to compromise civil or 
criminal cases with the advice and con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
inapplicable not only because it was not 
proceeded under, but also because in this 
instance there was no compromise—no 
mutual concession. 

Furthermore, no statutory authority 
for promulgating or making a record of 
the Commissioner’s acquiescence exists 
so far as the court is advised. The stat- 
utory scheme contemplates either acqui- 








| dence. 


Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Deci 


SY” LLABI are printed so that they can 


sions and Rulings 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Accounting—Tax period—Dividends— 

Under a resolution adopted in 1917 
payable when and as directed by the offi 
should have included such dividends ac 
his returns for those years.—U. S. v. 
Daily, 2509, Oct. 16, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Appeal to the co’ 
within which appeal -~. 


When the Board of Tax Appeals 


certain dividends were declared to be | 
cers or directors; held that ‘the recipient 
tually paid to him in 1918 and 1919 in 
Stange. (D. C., W. D. Wis.)—V U. S. | 


urts—Statute of limitations—When time 


be taken begins to run—1924 act— 
anded down a preliminary decision and 


opinion on Mar. 18, 1925, but the final determination of the sum of money 
involved as required by Board rule 50 was not settled until June 22, 1925, 
the time within which an appeal could be taken by the Commissioner to the 


courts began tzo run on the latter date.—U. S, v. Stange. 


V U.S. Daily, 2509, Oct, 16, 1930, 


(D. C., W. D. Wis.)— 


i 


Board of Tax Appeals—Appeal to the courts—Right of Commissioner to with- 


draw acquiescence—1924 act—\ 


The acquiescence of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to a decision of 


the Board of Tax Appeals may be wit 


hdrawn and the fact that the Commis- 


sioner had announced such an acquiescence did not preclude him from taking 


an appeal to the courts within the statutory period.—U. S. v. Stange. 


(D. C., 


W. D. Wis.)—V U. S. Daily, 2509, Oct. 16, 1930, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


evenue. 


| 


| 


Promulgated Oct. 15 


Lillian Burke, Docket No. 21557. 


Transferees: A petitioner who ap- 
peals to this Board under section 
280 of the Revenue Act of 1926 may 
not in such proceeding question the 
validity of said section. Henry Cap- 
pellini et al., 14 B, T, A, 1269, 

The respondent having failed to 
show that the petitioner received any 
assets of the dissolved corporation, 
held that the petitioner is not liable, 
at law or in equity, for any unpaid 
tax of the corporation. 


Parker Gravel Company, Inc., Docket No. 


88348. 
1. A gravel pit or deposit is not a 
“mine” within the meaning of that 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


October 15 

Present: Acting Presiding Judge Oscar 
E. Bland, and Associate Judges Charles 
S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, and Irvine 
L. Lenroot. 

Hubert Abbe Howson, of New York 
City, was admitted to practice. 

Customs 
No. $321, J. E. Bernard & Co. v. United 


States. Reappraisement of perfumery. Evi- 
Dismissed upon stipulation of coun- 


sel. 


t 


word as used in section 204(c) (1) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, and may 
not be the subject matter of a de- 
duction for depletion based on dis- 
covery value. 

2. Deduction allowable for depre- 
ciation determined from the record. 

3. Miscellanebus expenditures an= 
alyzed and held to be part capital 
and part expense deductible from 
income. 


| Rebates to Adjust 
‘| Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
| claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
| marized as follows: 


Alex Cook, San Francisco 


Alex Cook, San Francisco, Calif. Over- 
}assessments of income tax, penalty, and 
interest in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1924, 
$111,613.74; 1925, $21,369.78; 1926, 
$9,825.94. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above years, Docket 
No. 34994, e 


Missouri Planning Suits 
| Under Inheritance Tax Law 





| Evans, Harry 


| Olson, Kenneth Eugene. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Cutler, Bradley Dwyane, comp. Modern | 
British authors, their first editions, com- 
piled by... and Villa Stiles, | 
N. Y., Greenberg, 1930. 0 

Dudley, Jane, comp. Winter crystals and 
other marvels; illustrations by Wilson 
A. Bentley, with courteous additions by 
Prof. Alexander McAdie; extracts from 
writers of two centuries, compiled by 
. .« 127 p., illus. Whitinsville, Mass., 
The Eagle press, 1929, 30-21065 

Edwards, Gerald Maclean. An_ English- 
Greek lexicon. 338 p, Cambridge, Eng., 
press, 1930. 30-21635 

arroll. The pioneers and 

olitics of Davis County, Iowa. 57 p., 
llus. Bloomfield, Ia., The Bloomfield 
democrat, 1929. 30-20443 

Glucksman, Emanuel M. General instruc- 
tions manual for theatre managers. 61 
p. Chicago, Chicago show printing co., 
1 b 30-21764 

Goodwin, William Watson. Greek gram- 
mar, by . . .; revised by Charles Burton 
Gulick. 457 p, Boston, Ginn and co., 

1930. 30-21632 

Green, John Calvin. How to translate Latin. 

3 p. N. Y., Oxford book co,, 1929, 


30-21631 
Hoey, George William Patrick. 


The Universit 


. . The 
use of the optative mood in the works 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa, by... (The 
Catholic university of America. Patristic 
studies. vol. xxvi. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Catholic university of America, 1930.) 
126 p. Brookland, D. C., The Catholic 
education press, 1930. 30-21067 

Kirsch, Felix Marie. Trdining in chastity; 
a problem in Catholic character educa- 
tion. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic univer- 
sity of America, 1930.) 373 p. N. Y,, 
Benziger brothers, 1930. 30-21073 

Lawrence, Robert Fisher. A farmer’s scrap- 
book. 62 p. Scarsdale, N. Y., Printed by 
Wick, 1930, 30-21761 

Nilson, Arthur Reinhold. Radio operating 
questions and answers, formerly pyb- 
lished under the title of Radio questions 
and answers, by .., and J. L. Hornung. 
. . . 3d ed., rev. and enl. 267 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 

3830-21456 

Typography and 

mechanics of the newspaper, by... 441 

p., illus. N. Y., D, Appleton and co., 


1930. 30-21641 | 
Rich, Michael Bond. History of the first 
100 years in Woolrich. 233 p., illus. Wil- | 
liamsport, Pa.,, The Grit publishing co., | 
1930. 30-21656 
Riecken, William Emil. A morphological 
study of some Phalarideae, with special 
reference to classification. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Indiana_ university, 1928. ‘“Re- 
printed .., from Bulletin of the Torrey 
botanical club 56... 12 December, 1929.”) 
p. 409-420, illus. Nx Y., 1929. 30-21465 
Roberts, Thelma A. Dictionary of style 
terms (as applied to the present mode) 
a series of nine articles compiled by... 
of the Fairchild analytical bureau; re- 
prego from Style sources. 22 p., illus. 
v. ¥., Fairchild news service, 1929. 
8380-21655 
Roget, Peter Mark. Thesaurus of English 
words and phrases, classified and ar- 
ranged to facilitate the expression of 
ideas and to assist in literary composi- 
tion, by ...; enlarged by John Lewis 
Roget. . . . New ed., rev. and enl. by 
Samuel Romilly Roget. . . . New impres- | 
sion. Authprised copyright ed. 691 p. | 





herald publishing association. 128 p. 
Washington, D. C., Review and herald 
publishing assn., 1930. 30-21719 


Temple, Joan. .. . Charles and Mary; a 
play on the life of Charles Lamb, (Plays 
of the Everyman theatre guild, no. 2.) 
112 p. London, G, Allen & Unwin, 1930. 

30-21628 

Toutain, Jules Francois, The economic life 
of the ancient world, by ... with 6 
maps. (The history of civilization. Pre- 
history and antiquity.) 3861 p. N. Y., 
A. A. Knopf, 1930, 3830-21427 

Voorhis, Horace Jeremiah. They built 
America; a history project play. 17 p. 
San Dimas, Calif., The Viking print shop, 
Voorhis school for boys, i930, 30-21721 

Wallis, Clyde Vernon, comp. The south- 
west market and Dallas at its geographic 
and economic center, 144 p., illus. Dallas, 
Industrial Dallas, inc., 1930. 30-21425 

Whitfield, Ernest A. Gabriel Bonnot de 
Mably, by . . . with an introduction by 
Professor Harold J. Laski, (Studies in 
economics and political science, no. 104.) 
311 p. London, G. Routledge & sons, 
1930. 30-21429 

Whitman, Royal. A treatise on orthopaedic 
surgery, by... 9th ed., thoroughly rev. 
Illustrated with 981 engravings. 1085 p., 
illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1930. 

30-21649 

Willard, Florence. Dietetics for high 
schools; a text-book in nutrition and food 
economics. Rev. ed, By... and Lucy H. 
Gillett, 290 p., illus. N. Y¥., The Mac- 
millan co., 1980. 80-21657 

Worster, William W. Elements of physical 
therapy, by... 2d ed. rev. and enl. 232 
p., illus. San Gabriel, Calif., The Worster 
laboratories, 1930. 30-21648 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

West Virginia—Population Bull., 1st se- 
ries, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of 
Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 80-27041 

Surface Water Supply of U. 8., 1926, Part 
III, Ohio River Basin—Geological Survey 
Water-Supply Paper 623, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. 

American National Standard Screw Threads 
—CS24-30. Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Price, 10 cents, (27-27740) 

Monthly Weather Review—Vol. 58, No. 7, 
July, 1930. Weather Bur., U. 8S, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. Agr. 9-990 

Aerological Code, 1930—W. B. No. 1017, 
Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Price, 65 cents. Agr. 30-1092 

The Agricultural Situation—Vol. 14, No. 
10, Oct. 1, 1930. Bur. of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 

(Agr. 26-1797) 
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Form of Lease Held to Deters 
mine Right to Deduct 
Property Levy From Cor- — 


porate Franchise Tax 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 15. 


The Attorney General of California, ~ 
U. S. Webb, has ruled that where one 
corporation leases. real property to an- | 
other, the form of the lease determines © 
which company may claim an offset for 
taxes paid on the property in computing 
its corporate franchise tax. 

If the lessee corporation pays a fixed 
rental and as part of the agreement 
therefor undertakes to pay the taxes 
during the life of the lease, then the 
lessee corporation would be entitled to 
offset such taxes, and this would be true 
even though the lessee madd its payment 
to the lessor who, in turn, paid it to the 
collector, the Attorney General held. 

Attorney General’s Opinion 

The opinion, which was delivered to the 
Franchise Tax Commissioner, follows in 
full text: 

I have your letter of Sept. 25 in which 
you ask to be advised as to a proper in- 
terpretation of section 26 of the Bank 
and Corporation Franchise Tax Act 
(Stats. 1929, page 19). 

This section provides for an offset 
against the tax, subject to limitations 
contained in section 4, “for real and per- 
sonal property taxes paid upon its prop- 
erty in any county, city and county, city, 
town or other political subdivision of the 
State during the taxable year.” 

Section 4 provides that “the total off- 
set shall not exceed 75 per centum of the 
said franchise tax, and in no case shall 
the taxpayer be entitled to offset more 
than 10 per centum of its said real prop- 
erty taxes.” 

You state that you have consistently 
ruled that the words “taxes paid upon its 
property” limit the claim for offset to the 
corporation owning the property and ac- 
tually paying the taxes thereon, and that 
you have denied the claim of a lessee for 
taxes paid by it to the leasing corpora- 
tion as part of the rental agreement. 

Constitutional Provision Cited 

It is my opinion that the intent of the 
act requires a different construction of 
the provisions of section 26. £ do not 
think that the words “its property” can 
properly be limited to property the title 
to which is in the name of the corpora- 
tion claiming the offset. 

Section 16 of Article XIII of the Con- 
stitution, under the sanction of which the 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax Act 
was passed, provides that “such tax shall 
be subject to offset, in a manner to be 


prescribed by law, in the amount of per- 
sonal property taxes paid by such corpo- 
|rations to the State or political subdivi- 


N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
30-21449 
The principles and 


Upon agreement of counsel, William a 
Graham, presiding Judge, may participate 
in the consideration and decision of the 


of Jan. 27, 1917, to conform herewith.” | escence of the Commissioner which con- State of Missouri: | 


Jefferson City, Oct. 15. 





State Books and 


Smiley, Dean Franklin. 


tinues more than a year, or the begin- 
Defendant Alleged to {ning of action within that time. 
Have Omitted Receipts 


That resolution was adopted Jan. 27, | not. 
1917, and on that date there was credited , giving effect to acquiescence for a less 
to defendant’s account, on the books of | period than one year, the announcement 
the company, his proportionate share of | of it had no binding force and withdrawal 
the $125,000 and payments were made by | thereof could be made at any time within 
the corporation to the defendant in liqui-| the year. 


lto 


dating his share on Aug. 8, 1917, Sept. 
5, 1917, and of $7.000 on Nov. 20, 1918, 
and $5,857.14 on Jan. 13, 1919. 


Defendant omitted the last two items|tory plan seems to be plain. 
from his income returns for the years/cated in the above statement, the find- 
If-they are'ings and decision of Mar, 18 seem to 


1918 and 1919, respectively. 
taxable as income as of those years, 
there is no dispute but that the amounts 
sought to be recovered herein are cor- 
rect. 
. 4, Prorating the earnings or profits of 
he A. H. Stange Company in each of 
the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 to the 
dates of payments of said dividends, re- 
spectively, there were more than suffi- 
cient most recently accumulated undi- 
vided profits in 1917 and earnings or 
profits in 1918 to pay the amounts of 
said dividend at the dates respectively 
when actually paid to the defendant by 
the A. H. Stange Company in the years 
1917, 1918 and 1919. 

Defendant endeavors to distinguish 
this case from Mason v. Routzahn, 275 
U. S. 175, Lewellyn v. Harbison, 31 Fed. 
(2nd) 740 (C. C, A. 3rd), and U. S. v. 
Phillips, 24 Fed. (2nd) 195 (C. C. A. 
8rd), on the ground that the dividend 
was credited to defendant’s individual 
account on Jan. 27, 1917, which consti- 
tuted a distribution made within the 
meaning of section 31(b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1916 (as added to by section 1211 
of the Act of Oct. 3, 1917, 40 Stat. 300, 
337, 338), prior to Aug. 6, 1917, and 
hence the distribution should be consid- 
ered as made from profits accumulated 
prior to Mar, 1, 1913, and exempt from 
tax. ° 


Decision of Board of 
Tax Appeals Cited 


It is considered, however, that the 
method of bookkeeping employed may 


tsuch decision shall be 





| 29, 1926, and served an answer on Apr. 
112, 1926, so that all irregularities in the 


| 


not override the plain terms of the reso-' decided this appeal, their decision was 
lution which placed in the hands of the |that of a division rather than that of the 


‘out in full.” 


_If acquiescence lasts out the year, the 
right of action is barred; otherwise it is 
There being no provision of law 


Turning to the questions whether the 
ll of the one-year limitation commenced 
on Mar. 18 or June 22, 1925, the statu- 
As indi- 


have been made by a division of the 
Board and the order settling determina- 
tion, pursuant thereto, on June 22, by 
one of the division. 

Whether the final decision was de- 
layed 30 days by force of the provisions 
of section 900 (f) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924— 

Upon the expiration of 30 days after a 
decision by a division, such decision, and 
the findings of fact made in connection 
therewith, shall become the final decision 
and findings of the Board, unless within 
such period the chairman has directed that 
reviewed by the| 
Board. 
has not beén argued by counsel. 

In fact, the stipulation of facts states: 
“On Mar, 18, 1925, sid Board of Tax 
Appeals made findings of fact and ren- 
dered a decision and opinion.” However, 
copies of same, including the findings are 
attached and by reference made a part 
of the stipulation, “the same as if set 


Thus the stipulation in effect charac- 
terizes the decision as that of the Board. 
Defendant’s counsel entered their formal 
appearance herein by notice dated Mar. 


name of defendant and in insufficient 
service of the summons upon him were 
cured and defendant had appeared in 
court, prior to Apr. 17, before the 30-day 
delay mentioned expired. 

It would seem, therefore, that if the 
court is correct in its inference from the 
fact that but three members of the Board 





officers or directors the authority to de- | Board, that this action was brought suffi- 


termine when and how the payment of |ciently early to avoid the limitation of 


the dividend should be made. 
Granting the contention that such pay- 
ment could not be postponed beyond a 
reasonable time, it is to be noted that 
the corporation has made the payments 


resumably in compliance with the reso- | sibilities that the court in its own survey 
ution and such payment should bejhas overlooked either factual items or 
ractical construction and an|statutory provisions 
iffterpretation of the resolution, under |deemed best to meet the question upon 


deemed a 


which the $7,000 dividend was paid to 


defendant Nov. 20, 1918, and the $5,857.14 | 


dividend on Jan. 18, 1919. 

In principle there is no distinction seen 

etween this case and one in which the 
dividend was declared in January, 1917, 
payable in installments, two of which 
were payable at the times these were 
paid. If this be correct, the rule enunci- 
ated in the cases cited is fully applica- 
ble and the distribution occurred when 
the payments were made and not when 
the dividend was declared. It is so held. 

The Commissioner so held and deter- 
mined there were deficiencies for the 

ears 1918 and 1919 in the sums here 
n controversy. Defendant appealed to 
the Board of Tax Appeals, three mem- 
bers of which (apparently a division of 
the Board) on Mar. 18, 1925, filed a doc- 
ument containing three headings: “Find- 
ings of Fact,” “Decision” and “Opinion.” 
Under the heading “Decision” appears 
the following paragraph: — 

“Decision: The determination of the 
Commissioner is disapproved and the 
Board determines that no part of the 
dividend declared on Jan. 27, 1917, is 
taxable to the taxpayer herein as in- 
come. The amount of the deficiency to 
be assessed will be settled on consent or 
on seven days’ notice under Rule 50.” 

On June 22, 1925, apparently pursuant 
to the last sentence in the “Decision,” 
one member of the division of the Board 
signed and filed an “Order Settling De- 
termination” which, after reciting the 
decision of the Board on Mar, 18, the 





one year. 
Application of Act 


To Present Case 
However, it being quite within the pos- | 


applicable, it | 
the grounds presented by counsel. 

Section 900 (h) of the Revenfie Act of 
1924 authorizes the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals to prescribe rules of evidence and 
procedure, and under this authority Rule 
50 was promulgated and effective at the 
time now under consideration. 

By that rule procedure is outlined, fol- 
lowing a decision by the Board directing 
the computation of a deficiency in an in- 
dicated ‘manner, and in a general way 
may be said to contemplate the exchange 
and filing by the parties of proposed de- 
terminations, the appearance of the par- 
ties on the day stated, and the settle- 
ment of determinations at that time. 

Under sections 273 and 274 of the Act 
of 1924, deficiencies, and determinations, 
and assessments of deficiencies are gon- 
templated to be stated in terms of sums 
of money. There is no gainsaying that 
the degision of Mar, 18, 1925, with the 
phrase, “the amount of the deficiency to 
be assessed will be settled on consent or 
on seven days’ notice under Rule 50,” 
clearly contemplated additional action by 
the Board subsequent to the entry of its 
findings, decision and opinion on that day. 

It is true that because of the narrow- 
ness of the question in dispute, which 
in this instance amounted to little more 
than a question of law, that which re- 
mained to be done was ministerial in its 


cases argued today 


i 2 
“ 


Pollak, Ine., v. United 
States. Tissue-paper heats. Argued by 
Mr. A. H. Goodman for appellant, and 
by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant At- 
torney General, for appellee. : 

No. 3305. United States v. Marshall Field 
& Co. Felt rugs—floor coverings. Argued 
by Mr. William H. Futrell for appellant, 
and submitted on brief by appellee. 

- No. 8299. G. W. Sheldon & Co. v. United 
States. Damage allowance—cables. Sub- 
mitted on brief by appellant, and argued 
by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for appellee. 

No. 3298. United States v. Admiral Ori- 
ental Line et al. Ship’s equipment and re- 
pairs. Argued by Mr, Ralph Folks for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. Ira L, Ewers for ap- 
pellee. 


No. 3319. Henry 


Minnesota Court Rules 


On Liability of Auditor 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 15. 


Where a county auditor made a mis- 
take in certifying that all taxes on a 
piece of property had been paid, he is 
liable only for damages actually incurred, 
the Minnesota Supreme Court has held 
in a case entitled Bassin v. owns. 

The plaintiff in the case, relying on 
the certificate, purchased a second mort- 
gage o nthe property. After the mis- 
take was discovered he sued the county 
auditor and the surety upon the audi- 
tor’s official bond. The plaintiff cannot 
recover, the court ruled, because of cer- 
tain transactions which took place after 


|the purchase of the mortgage. 


“Plaintiff now has much better secur- 
ity for the amount owing him than he 
had at the time he purchased the prior 
mortgage in 1925,” the court said. 

“He then had a mortgage for $5,900, 
subject t oa prior mortgage for $10,000. 
He now has, or had at the time of the 
trial, a mortgage of $5,747, subject to a 
prior mortgage of $7,50, besides holding 
an assignment of the rents and profits 
from the property.” ; 
enn 


“settling determination,” of June 22, as 


its final decision in the matter. 
The analogy contended for by defend- 


ant’s counsel, between the mandate of a 


Circuit Court of Appeals to a District 
Court to enter a judgment or decree not 
inconsistent with its decision, discussed 
in Moore v. N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 270 
U. S. 593; Gulf Refining Co. v. U. §S., 
69 U. S. 125, and Rio Grande Western 
R. R. Co. v. Stringham, 239 U. S. 44, is 
not so close, as I view it, as the analogy 


between these findings and this opinion, 
and the judgment to be entered thereon 
in this court. 


While a reading of this opinion woulll 


indicate clearly what judgment is to be 
entered, no one would claim that the 
filing of this opinion was the final deci- 
sion of this court. Judgment of the court 
entered pursuant to directions given in 
this opinion will be its final decision set- 
ting the time for appeal to run. 


It is true that in section 900 (h) of the 


Act of 1924 we find the requirement that 
the Board shall “make a report in writing 
of its findings of fact and decision in 
each case.” But in section 274 (b) of the 
act we find that the year within which 
the Commissioner must begin suit begins 
to run upon the “final decision” of the 
Board. 


Hence no escape is seen from the con- 


clusion that the Board had ample au- 
thority to promulgate Rule 50, govern- 
ing the procedure after a decision of the 
Board looking toward the settlement of 
the result of its findings, preliminary de- 
cision and opinion, in the final decision 
stating those results in sums of money 
as contemplated by seetion 274 of the act. 


No doubt this is what was done in this 


case, and the final decision was rendered 
June 22, 1925, and this case begun well 
within the year’s limitation. 


Judgment may be entered in favor of 


nature and concerning it no dispute could | the plaintiff and against the defendant in 


well arise. 


lthe sum of $2,096.68, with interest at 6 


However, that is because of the nature| per cent on the sum of $1,137.01 from 
of this particular controversy and does | Mar. 15, 1919, and on the sum of $959.67 
‘ F | not. affect the character of the decision|from Mar. 15, 1920, together with costs 
ling by the Commissioner of notice of 'of Mar, J8 as preliminary and its order’ of the action. 


Suits are to be instituted against a 
number of taxpayers who have refused to 
pay a State inheritance tax on the shares | 
of stock of corporations organized in 
nonreciprocal States, according to an 
oral statement by D. Purteet, Assistant | 
Attorney General of Missouri. 

;_ In one case the taxpayer cited the 
Beidler case now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the As- 
sistant Attorney General explained. The 


Beidler case involves choses in action! 


and has nothing to do with the taxation 


practice of hygiene, by ... 


and Adrian 


sions thereof.” 





of shares of stock, he asserted. 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


Report Includes Assignments | 
Since Oct. 1 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced the following changes in the | 
Foreign Service since Oct. 4: 

Knox Alexander of Independence, Mo., 
now American Consul at Hamilton, Ont., 
assigned Consul at Matanzas, Cuba. 

John L, Bouchal of Wilber, Nebr., now 
American Consul at Port Said, Egypt, as- 
signed Consul at Helsingfors, Finland. 

Austin C. Brady of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
now American Consul at Malaga, Spain, as- 
signed Consul at Edingburgh, Scotland. 

Joseph L. Brent of Ruxton, Md., now 
American Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt, as- 
signed to the Consulate General at Paris 
for language study. 

William E, Chapman of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., now American Consul at Cali, Colom- 
bia, assigned Consul at North Bay, Ontario. 


| Steward, Mary Alicia. 


| Lower Duty Is Allowed 


|the United States Customs Court finds 


Gordon Gould . . . and Elizabeth Melby. | 
415 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-21645 
Statham, John Charles Baron. The romance 
of a Tudor house; restoration and the dis- 
covery of its hidden treasures, with some 
account of the time in which it was 
built. 207 p. London, G. Routledge | 
& sons, 1929. 30-21423 
Steinhauer, Karl Frederick. A manual of 
the national honorary society of Pershing 
rifles. 11 p., illus. Saint Louis, Mo., 
Varityped, hektographed, and bound by 
the author, 1930, 30-21650 
A guide to correct 
English; outline of grammar, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization, with hints to 
writers, editors, stenographers, proof 
readers, and typesetters, prepared by... 
Official style book of the Review and 


On Acetic Acid Waste, 


New York, Oct. 15.—Sustaining a con- 
tention of the Valley Chemical Company, 


that acetic acid waste, a residue result- | 
ing from the distractive distillation of 
wood into direct products of white alco- 
hol and acetate and tars along with | 
pyroligneous acids, should have been as- | 
sessed at the rate of 10 per cent ad) 
valorem, under paragraph 1457, as waste, | 
rather than at 25 per cent ad valorem, | 
under paragraph 1, act of 1922 as an 
acid not specially provided for. Judge 
Brown writes the decision, lowering the 
tariff rate on this imported commodity. 





(Protest No. 389465-G-49540-23) 


Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Wisconsin—Arbor and Bird Day Annual of 
the State of Wisconsin. John Callahan, 

State Superintendent, Madison, 1930. 


| Indiana—General Instructions to Field Men 


on Forms, Reports, Records, Ete. Indiana 
State Highway Commission, Division of 
Construction, Road Department, Indianap- 
olis, 1930. 

Illinois—Transactions and Proceedings of 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Vol. 27. A. H. Upham, Chicago, 1929, 

California—Biennial Report of the State De- 
partment of Education of California—Part 
One. Wm. John Cooper, State Director 
of Education, Sacramento, 1928. 

California—Biennia] Report of the State De- 
partment of Education of California— 
Part Two. Division of Research and Sta- 
tisties, for the School Years Ending June 
7 a and June 30, 1928, Sacramento, 

929. 

Nebraska—Twenty-second Annual Report of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
for the Year 1929, 

' tary, Lincoln, 1930. 

Texas—Journal of the Senate of Texas, Be- 
ing the Third Called Session of the Forty- 
first Legislature Begun and Held at Aus- 
tin, JuW 3, 1929. Wendell O’Neal, Jour- 
nal Clerk, Austin, 1929. 

New York—State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Constitutional Provisions, Laws and 
Regulations, Which Have Relation to the 
Work of Hospitals, Dispensaries and Al- 
— Agencies, Second Edition, Albany, 


Hugh Drake, Secre- 


Ratio of Drivers’ Licenses Revoked 





J. Rives Childs of Lynchburg, Va., now 
American Consul at Bucharest, Rumania, 
assigned Consul at Cairo, Egypt. He has 
also been designated Second Secretary of 
Legation at Cairo. 

_Augustin W. Ferrin of Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Ve now detailed to the Department of State, 
assigned Consul at Malaga, Spain. 

Loy W. Henderson of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., now serving as Second Secretary of 
Legation at Riga, Latvia, detailed to the 
Department of State, 

Phil H. Hubbard of Poultney, Vt., now 
assigned American Vice Consul at Man- 
chester, England, and Miss Margaret 
Warner of Lincoln, Mass., now assigned 
American Vice Consul at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, were promoted in the unclassified 
grate of the Foreign Service effective Oct. 

Carlton Hurst of Washington, D. C., now 
assigned American Consul at Paris, France, 
assigned Consul at Aden, Arabia. 

Edward S. Maney of Pearsall, Tex., now 
American Vice Consul at San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, assigned American Vice Consul at 
Nogales. 

Horace Remillard of Roxbury, Mass., now 
American Consul at Tangier, Morocco, as- 
signed Consul at Port Said, Egypt. 

Clarence J. Spiker of Washington, D. C., 
now Second Secretary of Legation at Peip- 
ing, designated First Secretary of Lega- 
tion there. 

William C, Vyse of the District of Colum- 
bia, now American Consul at Windsor, 
Ontario, at Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

Edwin C. Wilson of Palatka, Fla., now 
detailed to the Department of State, has 
been designated Foreign Service Inspector. 

Noncareer Officers 

Charles W. Allen of Boulder, Colo., now 
American Vice Consul at North Bay, 
Ontario, appointed Vice Consyl at Calgary, 
Alberta, 

Stanislaus F. Anthony, now serving as 
clerk in the Consulate at Puerto Certes, 
Honduras, has been appointed Vice Consul 
at that post. 

Adam Beaumont of Methuen, Mass., now 
American Vice Consul at Riviere du Loup, 
appetntes : ice Consul at Hamilton, On- 
ario. 





assigned .Consul 





American Vice Consul at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, appointed Vice Consul at Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 

Charles B. Beylard, now American Vice 
Consul at Tunis, Tunisia, appointed Vice 
Consul at Nice, France. 

Tisdale W. Bibb, now Vice Consul at | 
Medellin, Colombia, has resigned. 


= 
Thomas D. Bergin of Staunton, Va., now | 





Percy G. Kemp of New York, now Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, appointed Vice Consul at Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 


Henry W.' Russell of Battle Creek, Mich., ,;1927 .. 
resigned Sept. 8, 1930, as Honorary Vice 1928 .......5.- 
11929 ec. eeeee 1,025,628 


Consul at Madras, India, 


For Intoxication Drops in Bay State 


Relation of Prohibition Observance to Auto Accidents Is 
Analyzed by Prohibition Bureau 


The ratio of automobile drivers’ li- 
censes revoked in Massachusetts for 
driving under the influence of liquor to 
the total number revoked for all causes 
reached a lower point in 1929 than in any 
year since 1913, according to figures pre- | 
sented in a monograph on “The Value of 
Law Observance,” made public recently 
by the Director of Prohibition, Col. Amos 
W. W. Woodcock. 

(A summary of the monograph was 
printed in the issue of Oct. 13.) 

The section of the monograph dealing | 
with the relation of prohibition observ- 
ance to automobile accidents follows in 
full text: 

There is a great deal of discussion to- 
day having to do with drunken driving 
on the highways, and there are given as 
evidence statistics that misrepresent the 
facts. 

It is well to bear in mind that the num- 
ber of cars has increased more rapidly 
during the period from 1920 to 1930 than 
during the period 1910 to 1920. 

A careful survey of the figures of ar- 
rests of all kinds for traffic law viola- 
tions, as well as an analysis of the causes 
of accidents and arrests for drunken 





Automobile accidents, yearly registrations of motor vehicles, suspensions of drivers’ 
licenses, etc., in Massachusetts, 1914-1929 (Registry of motor vehicles, Massachusetts): 
; number of persons killed, B; ratio deaths 


Total registrations of motor vehicles, A 


to registrations, C; number of persons injured, D; ratie injured to registrations, E; 
suspensions and revocations of drivers’ licenses, F; drivers’ licenses revoked for drivin 
licenses revoked for liquor compared with total revoked, 


under influence of liquor, G; 
per cent, H: 
A 

85,407 
112,153 
147,522 
185,339 
206,359 
260,881 
319,774 
372,790 
461,513 
577,883 
683,093 
774,671 
835,439 
828,795 
892,504 


B 
229 
294 
315 
438 
499 
582 
481 
544 
522 
578 
709 
755 


705 


Cc 
0.00268 
-00262 
00214 
00236 
00242 
.00223 
-00150 
00145 
-00113 
00100 
-00108 
00097 
-00084 
-00083 
00080 
00075 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


driving, has led to the conclusion that 
the added number of cars increases the 
traffic hazard by a much greater per cent 
than that represented by the actual in- 
crease of cars. 

The director of public safety in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in collaboration with the 
statistical bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., has conducted an 
analysis which shows the extremely sig- 
nificant results that doubling the traffic 
density does not double the accident fre- 
quency, but quadruples it. 

It must also be remembered that in the 
period 1910 to 1920 motor vehicle de- 
partments were not so well organized as 
in the period 1920 to 1930. 

Records of arrests and accidents were 
not so accurately kept. Traffic depart- 
ments of both city and State were just 
being organized, and Aighway policing 
was by no means as general and efficient 
as it is today. 

Compogeeay> an interpretation of ar- 
rests for drunken driving shows that au- 
thorities at the present time are using 
more accurate methods and are prohebly 
arresting @ preeter roportion of drivers 
than they did 10, 1b, or 20 years ago. 


D 
4,010 
6,197 
9,131 
7,282 
8,598 

16,287 
21,182 
11,487 
15,277 
16,217 
19579 
25,736 
25,581 


F 

858 
1,153 
1,396 
1,881 
2,343 
2,156 
2,044 
4,899 
8,369 
11,613 
14,154 
16,249 
18,705 
31,253 
40,814 
53,133 


G 
131 
202 
302 
485 
553 
554 
888 

1,508 
2,460 
3,333 
4,395 
4,654 
4,863 
4,983 
5,071 
5,381 


E 
0.04695 
05525 
-06190 
-03929 
-04166 
06243 
-06624 
03081 
08310 
-02804 
02866 
03322 
03034 
-03819 
04742 
04500 


12 
12 





In this use of the expression “paid by 
such corporations” it was not intended to 


| permit as an offset taxes paid by a cor- 


poration unless such taxes were of a 
character which the corporation was 
obliged to pay in connection with the use 
by it of the property upon the operations 
of which there was imposed against the 
corporation the franchisé tax. ~ 

On the other hand, it would appear 
that if the obligations in the matter of 
the payment of the tax rested with the 
corporation, such corporation would be 
entitled to’ the offset, though the actual 
payment of such tax was made by an- 
other for the account of the corporation. 


Section 26 of the Bank and Corporation 
Franchise Tax Act does not follow the 
exact language of the constitutional pro- 
vision but provides for an offset against 
the tax for taxes “‘paid upon its prop- 
erty.” 

This expression should, in my opinion, 
be taken to mean the taxes paid upon 
such property of which the corporation 
had the control and of which it had the 
right of use-in connection with its opera- 
tions. 

The expression, taken in connection 
with the entire act, does not require that 
the corporation shall be the owner of the 
property before it may have the right of 
offset because of taxes paid thereon. 

It is customary in this State not to 
assess a leasehold interest upon real 
property apart from the fee or ownership 
of the property; and, as a rule, the 
amount for which the property is 
assessed represents the entire beneficial 
ownership of the property. 

Offset Claim Limited 

If, in a particular instance, the lease- 
hold interest was assessed apart from the 
reversionary interest, it would appear 
that the corporation holding only the 
leasehold interest could claim an offset 
only for the taxes paid by it upon such 
leasehold interest; but when the assess- 
ment is upon the entire property without 
any allocation thereof between the lease- 
hold interest and the reversionary inter- 
est, and the corporation holding the 
leasehold interest actually pays the tax 
assessed upon the property, it would ap- 
pear that having the right of use of such 
property in connection with its opera- 
tions, and having the obligation to pay 
the tax in connection with such right of 
use, it is entitled to offset the amount of 
such tax so paid against its franchise 


ax. 

It should be noted, however, that only” 
one corporation can claim the offset. If 
the lessor accepts a flat rate, with no 
agreement as to taxes, or with the under- 
standing that it will pay the taxes out of 
the rent received, the corporation lessee 
has no obligation with respect to such 
taxes and would not be entitled to claim 
the payment thereof as an offset were it 
to pay such taxes. 

On the other hand, if the lessee corpo- 
ration pays a fixed rental and as part of 
the agreement therefor undertakes to 
pay the taxes during the life of tne 
ease, then the lessee corporation would 
be entitled to set off the taxes so paid; 
and this would be true even though the 
lessee paid the tax money to the lessor 
whe, in turn, paid it to the tax collector, 
But in that case the lessor woyld not be 
entitled to claim the payment as ay 
offset. 5 

In the case of Morgan Adams, Inc., y, 
County of Los Angeles, 80 Cal., Dee. 5%, 
involving a corporation taxable on its 
gross receipts pursuant to section 14 of 
Article XIII of the Constitution, it 
held that real property leased by oun 
corporation was part of its operative 
property and was not-subject to local 
taxation for county purposes, 

A similar conclusion was reached in 
the case of Hopkins v. Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Company, 275 U. 8. 

While it is true the two cases cited 
not involve the constitutional previa 
or the act with which we are here con- 
cerned, yet the principles announced im 
those cases would appear to sustain the 


10| views herein expressed. 
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This chart shows the daily average ‘of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as: 










ural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entirg 
country. 


‘BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
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Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, aii 
and similar operations, furnishes a measure of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart 
represent the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working 
days in the week and based on statistics collected by the Bureau of Mines. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION: 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled byfthe Bureau of Shas and Domestic Com- 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


STEEL PLANT OPERATIONS — 


te ions of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
150 JAN FEB MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. "NOV; DEC. 
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This chart shows the daily average output of nti, petroleum for each week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the Ameriagn Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT IT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative o conditions 1 in the automobile sities 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit \[he index numbers are for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detrajt Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the rate at which finished merchandise and 
raw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 
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IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
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The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the lrofrade Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets _ tin plate, _wire nails and black pipe. 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
o JAN: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electricah manufacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture. The index is based on daily average prices at the principal copper 
refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Joumal. 















Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained. from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same. period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to comparé*statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 11 where available. 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat 
packing and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics covering’ 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis S these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
EP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. {t repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS 
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alu 
“Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 
of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 
distributing centers. These statistics, furnish some measure of agricultural prosperity in important 
producing areas. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
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jThe basis for this chart is “receipts into sight" of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South 





COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
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This shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 









FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


“Fluctuations in the average wholesale price 7 principal commodities are shown by this index, 
which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly date 
reports of the Index Number Institute. 


STOCK PRICES 
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This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled bg the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 














BOND PRICES 






































‘The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 





BROKERS’ LOANS 


This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve oreo. ie — upon data compiled by the Federal 4 
eserve Boar: 


ae MONEY one 


“Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 


The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 
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This index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 
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fhis index is based on'total loans and discounts of the membei*banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by sks in the United States 
outside of New York City. New York City povenes were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL Sere RATIO 


|, The index reflects weekly Auctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 


“Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the - 
percentage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925 











‘BUSINESS Pena NUMBER 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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{Ps 
Alabama Rules 


Upon Insurance 
Tax Deductions 


Domestic Companies  En- 
titled to Credits for Out- 
standing Mortgages, At- 
torney General Says 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 15. 
_Under a new construction of. subdi- 
vision (d) of subsection (b) of the gen- 
eral acts of 1927, page 153, respecting 
exemptions in premium taxes payable 
by domestic insurance companies, the 
Attorney General of Alabama, Charlie 
C. McCall, has recently held that credit 
should be given for aggregate mortgage 
loans on Alabama real property out- 
standing at the end of the year on which 
the recording privilege tax has been 
paid instead of just those mortgage loans 
made during the year for which the re- 
port is made. 
_ The statute in question provides that 
ig") ascertaining the premium tax to be 
‘paid by domestic insurance companies, 
“there shall be deducted from the amount 
of premiums upon which taxes are due 
the aggregate amount of loans of money 
made by such companies in this State, 
and which shall be secured by existing 
mortgage or mortgages to it on real 
estate in this State, and upon which 
mortgages there shall have been paid the 
igcording privilege tax provided by law.” 
All outstanding mortgage loans may 
be exempted, Mr. McCall said, provided 
the following conditions exist: “The loan 
must have been made by the company 


in this State, secured by an existing] 
mortgage which must have been made! 


to the insurance company and not to 
someone else and the mortgage must 
be on real estate located in Alabama and 
must have been recorded in Alabama 
and the privilege tax for recording the 
mortgage must have been paid.” 

Mr. McCall explained that he was 
withdrawing his opinion of Mar. 3, 1930, 
on the same subject because his atten- 
tion had been directed to a similar 
exemption provision in the law govern- 
ing franchise taxes on foreign business 
corporations. While the deduction al- 
lowable for mortgage loans under the 
franchise tax law is unconstitutional as 
violative of section 232 of the Alabama 
Gonstitution, Mr. McCall said, it had 
Peviously been considered to apply to 
the aggregate loans rather than those 
made in a single year. Because of this, 
the Attorney General held that domes- 
tic 
their aggregate mortgage loans. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


California 
The Santa Maria Gas Co. has asked for 
authority to extend liquefied natural gas 
service to Solvang, and Harold G. Laub has 
asked for similar authority in-Victorville. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has been | 


authorized to render electric service in 
Sierra County, but not to compete with the 
Loyalton Light & Water Plant or Sierra 
Pacific Power Co. 

The Tracy Gas Co. has asked for author- 
ty to sell its property to the Pacific Gas 
t Electric Co. 

The Southwestern Home Telephone Co. 
has been ordered to reduce its rates in 
Redlands. 

An audit of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., of St. Louis, by the Public 
Service Commission shows a valuation of 
more than $57,000,000 as of June 30, 1929, 
including additions and betterments of more 
than $33,000,000 since 1916. The net in- 
come of the company for the year ended 
June 30, 1929, exceeded $6,000,000 and the 
depreciation reserve balance amounted to 
more than $10,000,000. 

The Empire District Electric Co. has filed 
an application for approval of the construc- 
tion of a dam across the White River at 
Table Rock, Taney County. The Commis- 
sion was asked to accept prelicense ex- 
penditures of $290,725. 

New Jersey 

Unless there is disagreement as to the 
price of right of way sought by a public 
utility, the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners cannot issue a certificate au- 
thorizing condemnation of land, according 
to a recent order issued by the Board. In 
a case brought by the Jersey Central Power 


? 


& Light Co. it was found that the necessity | 


for the proposed extension of electric serv- 
ice was etablished, even though service was 
to be furnished to only one customer, but 
in the absence of a showing of disagree- 
ment as to the price of the land required 
the Board held that it was not authorized 
to act. The case was dismissed without 
rejudice to the right of the company to 
le a new application. 
Ohio 

The Public Utilities Commission has 
ruled that by reason of abandonment on 
Oct. 1 of the Toledo, Bowling Green & 
Southern traction line and the Toledo, 
Fostoria & Findlay traction line, the wel- 
fare of the public requires establishment 
of service between Toledo and Dayton 
along the lines of the Dayton & Troy Elec- 
tric Railway Co., the Western Ohio Rail- 
way & Power Corporation, the Toledo, Fos- 
toria & Findlay Railway Co., the Fremont 
& Finlay Railway Co., and the Lake Shore 
E\WWctric Railway Co, via Fremont. The 
Commission therefore ordered the Lake 
Shore line to provide a gateway at Fremont 
and to handle the traffic at rates not ex- 
seding the present joint class rates via 
&: abandoned lines. The Lake Shore line 
also was directed to establish rates from 
points on its Toledo-Genoa line to points 
on the Fostoria & Fremont line not exceed- 
ing present rates frem Genoa. 

The Commission also authorized the 


Maag Bros. Co., of Marion, to do local bus! 


business between Fostoria and Toledo on 
its Marion-Toledo line in substitution for 
abandoned interurban railway service of the 
Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway. 

The Michigan-Ohio Bus Lines, Inc., of 
Toledo, was authorized to extend its Syl- 
vania-Toledo line from Toledo to the Wal- 

/ bridge shops of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad in part substitution for abandoned 
rail service. . 

The East Michigan Trucking Co. of High- 
land Park, Mich., was authorized to extend 
its Detroit-Toledo interstate trucking serv- 
ice from Toledo to Tiffin, via Fostoria, 

On complaint of the city council of 
Greenville, the Commission vacated its or- 
der authorizing the Western Ohio Public 
Service Co. to increase its rates for natural 
gas service. A hearing will be held Oct. 27. 

Virginia 

Lower maximum rates for the transpor- 
tation of passenger automobiles have been 
ordered by the Corporation Commission to 
become effective Oct. 10 on boats of the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad 
between: Norfolk, Old Point and Cape 
Charles. Rates were reduced from $4.73 
to $3 for cars weighing less than 3,000 
pounds, from $8.26 to $4.25 for those 
weighing from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds, and 
from $11 to $5.50 for cars weighing more 
than 4,000 pounds. The rates on trunks 
wherewmot changed, 


insurance companies may deduct} 


lic Utilities 
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Fifteen Million Spent on Sites \Finance Methods ‘Gross Income of Public Utilities Personal Surety 
For Federal Buildings in Year 


| Sites 


Purchased by Government During the Fiscal Year 
Are Located in Practically Every State and 


| Insular Possession 


More than $15,000,000 was spent by the 
United States Government to acquire 
sites for Federal buildings in practically 
every State in the Union and the Insular 
possessions during the past fiscal year, 
according to a statement made publi¢ at 
the Department of Justice, Oct. 14. 


Sites for Federal buildings and addi-; 


tions to present buildings were acquired 
in 66 cities and a total of $15,505,256 
was paid out during the year, it is stated. 
In addition, titles were obtained to 32,- 
440 acres of land under the Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge Act at an expenditure of 
$124,342, according to the statement. 

In the District of Columbia more than 
$9,000,000 was spent in the purchase of 
public building sites, the statement 
shows. Of this amount nearly $8,000,000 
was spent in the purchase of 48 parcels 
of land in 15 squares for the Treasury 
Department, it is stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In the division of the Department of 
Justice having charge of legal questions 
involved in public land matters, it is 
recorded that during the past fiscal year 
abstracts of titles were examined and 
condemnation proceedings conducted in 
practically every State in the Union and 
the insular péssessions of the United 
States. The aggregate amount of money 
paid by the United States’ for sites ac- 
quired for Federal buildings was $15,- 
505,256. 

_ Sites for Federal buildings, and addi- 
tions to present buildings, were acquired 
in 66 cities throughout the country. 
Titles were approved to 32,440 acres of 


such lands of $124,342. 


for the use of the Department of Agri- 
culture for a consideration of $7,500. 


War Department 
Sites Are Approved 


Titles to numeroys tracts of land for 
the use of the W: 
approved, for a consideration of $284,956. 
Acquisition of 85 easements in connec- 
tion with the regulation of the level of 
the Lake of the Woods, pursuant to 





treaty between the United States and the | 


Dominion of Canada, was completed in- 
volving a total of $17,970. 

Title to 11 tracts of land has been 
approved for the use of the Department 
of the Interior Department for Indian 
school additions, parks, etc., for a con- 
sideration of $66,075. 

For the Veterans’ Bureau titles were 
approved to sites for hospitals in New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and Connecticut for the con- 
sideration of $111,479. 


land acquired under the Wild Life and} 
‘Fish Refuge Act, at an expenditure for | 
Titles to sites! 
for 10 ranger stations were approved | 


Department were! 


In the District of Columbia land pur- 
chases for public building sites, etc., re- 
corded in the title division as approved, 
are the following: For the Treasury De- 
partment, 48 parcels in 15 squares, for 
a total consideration of $7,922,183; for 
the War Department lands for inclusion 
in Anacostia Park, $25,187; Department 
of Agriculture, lands for purposes of Na- 
tional Arboretum, $1,107; Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway Commission, seven 
parcels, $64,249; Arlington Memorial 
Bridge Commission, two parcels, $72,- 
000; Director, Public Buildings an 
Parks, land for public warehouse, $155,- 
000; House Office Building, two parcels, 
$775,882; Joint Committee on Library, 
three parcels, $32,952. 

In the division during the year 61 civil 
and 10 criminal suits were instituted and 
74 civil and 19 criminal cases were dis- 
posed of. Of the civil cases terminated 
31 were decided in favor of the Govern- 
| ment, 18 were dismissed or settled with- 
out recourse to the courts, 14 were com- 
promised and 11 were lost. Judgments 
aggregating $94,276 and 6,600 acres of 
land were. recovered. 


Cases Involving 
Control of Floods 


In the operations of the division as 
to land titles in connection with the 
Mississippi flood control, there are re- 
corded in the Arkansas district 14 cases 
commenced, involving 481 acres, An- 
swers and interventions have been filed 
in condemnation suits relating to these 
lands, in which relief and property dam- 
ages in the sum of $24,200,000, had been 
filed. In the eastern district of Lou- 
isiana 49 cases have been commenced, 
involving 8,018 acres, of which there 
have been terminated five cases, cover- 
ing 58 acres and involving $15,063. 

Two Commissions Appointed 

There have been two commissions ap- 
| pointed for this work, the new commis- 
sion succeeding the first one is now en- 
gaged in reappraising the land. In the 
western district of Louisiana there have 
been 24 cases commenced by condemna- 
tion proceedings, 23 terminated, involv- 
jing 118 acres of land, at a cost of $16,- 
921; by direct purchase 102 cases were 
|commenced, involving 7,493 acres, and 
|eight cases have been terminated in- 
| volving 49 acres and $3,117. f 
| In the eastern district of Missouri 118 
cases have been commenced, involving 
2,955 acres and no cases have been ter- 
|minated. Requests have been received 
|that 126,097 acres be condemned for 
| flowage purposes. The abstracts of title 
are under consideration. The Commis- 
|sioners have appraised and reported on 
11,866 acres at a cost of $483,980. 





Decisions on Petitions for Wireless 
And Broadcasting Permits Announced | 


Radio Commission Also Names Hearing Dates for Re, 


Decisions on broadcasting and wireless 
applications, as well as hearing dates 
for petitions awaiting decision, have just 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., granted 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment, including automatic frequency 
control. 

KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corp., Spo- 
kane, Wash., granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment, including in- 
stallation of different type tubes in the R. 
F. amplifier, speech amplifier and modula- 
tor circuit. 

WPAD, Pierce E. Lackey and 8S. Huston 
McNutt, Paducah Brdestg. Co., Paducah, 
Ky., granted license, 1,420 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. (Construction permit author- 
ized erection of new station.) 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., 
granted license, 1,210 ke., 100 w., shares 
with WGBB, WJBI and WCOH. Also granted 
authority to use old equipment as auxiliary. 

WKZO, WKZO, Inc., Berrien Springs, 
Mich., granted modification of license to 
move main studio locally in Berrien Springs. 

KQV, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WSYR, Clive B. Meredith, Syracuse, N. 
Y., granted authority to install automatic 
frequency control. 

WSBT, South Bend Tribune, South Bend, 
Ind., granted construction permit to move 
transmitter locally in South Bend, install 
| new equipment, including automatic fre- 
quency contro). 

KGBZ, Dr. Geo. R. Miller, York, Nebr., 
granted authority to postpone hearing date 
until Oct. 27. 

KGWJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Yacht “Gielow,” granted temporary author- 
ity to operate pending receipt of formal 
application. Calling 143, 500 ke.; working 
151, 158, 157, 160, 400, 425, 468 kc.; radio 
compass 375; 750 w. power Al and A2 emis- 
‘sion except 143 ke., Al only. 

W2X0, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., granted authority to use 12,850 ke. 
for experimental purposes for special re- 
lay broadcasting test for period of 30 days 
from Oct. 9. 

KGJW, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
Brownsville, Tex.; WMDU, Pan American 
Airways, Inc., San Juan, P. R.; WKDL, Pan 
American Airways, Inc., Miami, Fla., granted 
modification of license for additional fre- 
quencies to be used in connection with air- 
planes flying the Yellow Chain south of the 
United States, 12,210 and 5,405 ke. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Orland Town- 
ship, Ill., granted construction permit, 278 
ke., not to exceed 15 w.; 3,160 ke., power 
400 w.; Al and A2 and A$ emission; on 
temporary basis, 





license, 3,106 ke., 50 w.; radiotelephone 
emission for use during endurance flight 
in vicinity of Los Angeles, not to exceed 
60 days. 


Granted modification of amateur license: 


| C. Forrest Knox, West Brighton, N. Y.; 
| Light, M. Kuhn, Bellerose, N. Y.; Charles 





Light, New York City; Blanchard F. Lloyd, | 
Phoebus, Va.; Walter Andrew Kempf, Eliz- | 


Modern Woodmen Denied 
Writ by Illinois Court 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Oct. 15. 
The Illinois Supreme Court has denied 
a writ of prohibition to the Modern 
| Woodmen of America, seeking to have 


the Circuit Court of Washington County ! 


prohibited from assuming jurisdiction 
over a bill of complaint filed by four 
members against the society to enjoin it 
from Sonennang new rates under the by- 
laws as amended in June, 1929. 


Jimmie Angel, Airplane R-3622, granted | 


quests Which Await Final Action 


abeth, N. J.; John E. Farrier Jr., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Granted renewal oF amateur license: 

Edwin Drillings, Middle Village, N. Y.; 
Samuel Malkin, Bronx, N. Y.; Rogers J. 
Silva, Brooklyn, N., Y.; Edward Miller, 
| Flushing, N. Y.; Jack Stewart, Brooklyn, 
|N. Y.; John C. Morgan Jr., Ocean View, 
Norfolk, Va.; John C. Morgan, Portsmouth, 
|Va.; Edwin Stehl, Seattle, Wash.; Donald 
| Lewis Thornton, Spokane, Wash.; Paul C. 
| Oscanyan Jr., Bogota, N. J.; Lee P. Davis 
| Jr., Bronxville, N. Y.; Geo. Anthony Tebolt, 
|New Rochelle, N. Y.; Arthur Linke, New 
| York City; Chas. D, Hayden, Williston Park, 
|N. Y.; Wm. Paul Johnson, Springfield Gar- 
|dens, N. Y.; Edgar A. Baird, Schenectady, 
| N. Y.; S.C. Lawrence, Lincoln Park, Mich.; 
Edw. D. Redington, Falls Thurch, Va.; Ar- 
| thur Howarth Ross, Germantown, Pa.; Wm. 
' Penny Browning, Richmond, Va.; Geo. L. 
|Bowman, Denver, Pa.; Chas. W. Thumm, 
| Philadelphia, Pa.; Kenneth Mac Lea, Bronx- 
| ville, N. Y.; Chas. B. Ellsworth, Long Is- 
| land City, N. Y.; John R. MacKay, Mountain 
| View, N. J.; Jack Schroth, lizabeth, N. J. 

Philip Del Vecchio, Paterson, N. J.; 
Randy S. Enslow, Mineola, N. Y¥.; Leon D. 
| Minster, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William J. Praetz, 
bod Island; Fred S. Zipser, New York 
| City. 

Granted new license (amateur): 

Raymond F. Beckwith, New York City; 
Frank M, Evans, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Willard 
I. Bohlen, Demarest, N. J.; Leonard B. 
Clayborne, Washington, D. C.; Fred A. Win- 
terhalter, New York City; Morton C. Blum- 


|onne, N. J.; John Jacob Glauber, Newark, 
|N. J.; Samuel Braverman, New York City; 
Robert M. Richter Jr., Rockville Centre, N. 
| Y.; Chas. Greenberg, New York City; Wm. 
|J. Roman, New York City; F. Lee Terry, 
Reading, Pa.; Wm. L. Hall, Deepwater, N. 
| J.5 Grover W. Stretch, Deepwater, N. J.; 
R. Warren Sasnett, Washington, D. C., 
Alfred W. Demkee, Fullerton, Pa.; Thomas 
| Dix Jr., Merchantsville, N. J.; John Eachus, 
| Chester, Paz; Wm. N. Wherry, Cincin- 
| nati, Ohio. 

| Set for hearing: 


A. E. Hodges, Boone, N. C., requests con- 
| struction permit, 1,500 ke., 15 w., unlimited 
time. 

| E. Dwight Craig, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,500 ke., 50 w. 
(Original application requesting 970 ke. 
designated for hearing June 16,) 

J, E. Richards, Greenville, S. C., requests 
construction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. 
quency control. 

KFCR, Cutlers Radio Brdestg. Service, 
Inc., Watertown, S. Dak., requests construc- 
tion permit to install new equipment, in- 
crease maximum power of equipment from 
100 to 1,000 w.; change frequency from 1,- 
210 to 1,090, and increase power ‘rom 100 
w. to 1 kw. (Original application request- 
ing 1,190 ke, set for hearing Apr. 11, 1980.) 
Also requests consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to The Greater Kampeska 
Radio Corp. 

Midwest Radio Brdestg. Assn., T. W. Tiz- 
jzard Jr., vice president, Bloomington, II1., 
requests construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time. 

WIBO, Nelson Bros, Bond & Mortgage 
Co., Chicago, Ill., requests modification of 
license to change time from sharing with 
WPCC and WISJ to unlimited. 

WIS, Geo. T. Barnes, Inc., Columbia, S. C., 
requests modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,010 ke. to 590 ke.; increase 
night power from 500 w. to 1 kw. (Orig- 
inal application reqpesting increase in night 
time power only set for hearing Aug. 26.) 

Correction in decisions of Oct. 3: Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., should read 
“For period ending Dec. 31, 1930,” instead 
|of 90 days. 

Corrections in decisions of Oct. 7: KIDO, 
F. L. Hill and C, O. Phillips, doing business 
as Boise Brdecst. Station, Boise, Idaho; 
WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
Wis.; WAIU, American Insurance Union, 
Columbus, Ohio, should read “For period 
| ending 8 a. m., E. S, T., Oct. 81, 1930,” in- 
stead of “30 days,” 








berg, New York City; Morris Wolk, Bay- | 


And authority to install fre- | 


| 
| 


In Expansion‘ of 
Utility Described 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Activities of Minnesota 
Power Concern 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
- script of testimony Oct. 1 by Samuel 
Meisels, Federal Trade Commission 
accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Oct. 14, continued Oct. 15, 

and proceeds as follows: 

Q. I understand from you that the 
funded debt of the Minnesota’ Power & 
Light Company increased from $8,300,- | 
000 on Nov. 30, 1923 to $24,700,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1928. What issues of securities | 
comprised the amount outstanding on | 
Dec. 31, 1928? A. The Snalysis of the 
funded debt at Dec. 31, 1928, consisted of | 
$24,700,000 of Minnesota Power & Light} 
Company’s first and refunding mortgage | 
gold bonds and $10,000,000 of Great) 
Northern Power Company’s 5 per cent! 
bonds due in 1935, or a total of $34,-| 
700,000. | 

Q. Are the $24,700,000 of first and re- | 
funding mortgage bonds of the Minne- | 
sota Power & Light Company, all of the 
| bonds issued by the Minnesota Power & | 
Light Company since its incorporation | 
on Oct. 25, 1923? <A. No, sir. Minne- | 
sota Power & Light Company had issued 
a total of $37,000,000 principal amount 
of bonds since Oct. 25, 19238, until Dec. | 
31, 1928, but $12,300,000 of the bonds 
had been retired in 1928. 

Proceeds Realized 

Q. What were the net proceeds re-| 
‘alized by the Minnesota Power & Light 
{Company from its total issues of $37,- 
000,000 of bonds? A. The net proceeds | 
representing cash arid properties realized 
by Minnesota Power & Light Company | 
from its total issues of $37,000,000 of 
bonds were $34,665,023.38, the difference, 
$2,334,976.62, being the discount and ex- | 
pense incurred in the several issues. 





plicable to each of the bond issues you} 
lave just described? 

A. Of the total discount and expense 

of $2,334,976.62 applying to all issues, 
only $28,053.35 of expenses was incurred 
in the issuance of the $12,300,000 of 6 
per cent bonds issued to American Power 
& Light Company in part payment for | 
property; $725,501.15 of discount and | 
expense applied to the $10,700,000 of | 
|5 per cent bonds which were sold to a 
syndicate of investment bankers com- 
| prising Harris, Forbes & Company,} 
Tucker, Anthony & Company, Bonbright | 
& Company and Coffin & Brown, at dis-| 
counts varying from 7% to 3% points; 
and $1,581,422.12 of discount and expense 
was incurred in the issue of $14,000,000 
of 4% per cent bonds which were sold 
to Harris, Forbes & Company, syndicate 
managers, for 9412, and to the premium 
paid to redeem the $12,300,000 of 6 per 
cent bonds for which the $14,000,000 of 
4% per cent bonds were issued. The 
total discount and expense of $2,334,- 
976.62 consisted of $1,388,000 represent- 
| ing discounts to bankers, $707,250 repre- 
senting premiums of 5% points paid to 
redeem the $12,300,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds, $123,500 for commissions paid to 
| Electric Bond & Share Company, and 
$116,226.62 representing other expendi- 
tures, 

Q. What accounting was made by the 
company on its books for discount and | 
expense of which you told us there was 
a total of something over $2,000,000? 

A. Of that amount $87,307.90 was 
charged to operations; $182,885.41 was 
charged to surplus, and $549,232 was 
charged to contingency reserve. This 
accounts for the total of $819,425.31. 
The balance of $1,515,551.31 is still a 
debit balancing the unamortized debt 
discount and expense account. 

Q. What was the effect on the com- 
|pany’s plant account of charging this 
$549,232 of discount and expense to the| 
contingency reserve? 

A. The effect on the plant account| 
would be reflected as an intangible ad-| 
dition to it. This would not be consid-| 
ered sound accounting. The item of 
$549,232 of discount and expense charged 
to the contingency reserve was errone- 
ous, as it had the effect of including in} 
the company’s plant account $549,232 of 
|what is an interest cost on borrowed 
|money which should be amortized over 
| the life of the bonds as an added inter- | 
est expense and not included as an in- 
tangible item of the company’s fixed 
capital account. 

The $8,300,000 of Minnesota bonds 
were sold immediately upon their ac- 
quisition by the American Power & Light | 
|Company at 92% to a syndicate of in- 
|vestment bankers. The American Power | 
|& Light Company paid a commission of | 
1% per cent, or $124,500, to the Electric | 
Bond & Share Company for finding the 
bankers to purchase the bonds. Conse- 
quently, the American Power & Light 
|Company realized $7,573,750, the dis- 
jcount and commission amounting to 
| $726,250. This expense of $726,250 was 
|in effect borne by the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company since all the property 
sold to it was $17,985,002 in excess of 
| the cost to the American Power & Light 
Company. Therefore, the effect on the 
Minnesota Company was to include in 
its capital account $726,250 of bond ex- 
pense. 

Q. Is the same condition true with re-| 
spect to the $4,000,000 of Minnesota) 
funds? A. It is, but, of course, the 
amount is different. 

Q. Did the Electric Bond & Share| 
Company get commissions on all of the! 
$37,000,000 bonds issued by the Minne-| 








Still Increasing, Census Shows 


August Earnings of 95 Companies, Excluding Telephone 
And Telegraph Systems, Were More Than 
$3,000,000 Above 1929 Period 


Gross earnings of public utilit, enter-| 
prises in August exclusive of telephone | 
and telegraph companies, as reported to, 
the Department of Commerce by 95 com- | 
panies or systems operating gas, electric | 
light, heat, power, traction, and water | 
services were $183,072,960, as compared | 
with $179,500,000 in August, 1929, $173,-| 
952,469 in the corresponding month of| 
1928 and $162,647,420 in 1927, according | 
to a statement of the Bureau of the Cen-| 
sus, made public Oct. 15 by the Depart-| 


|ment of Commerce which €ollows in full 


text: 


Gross Earnings 
January 
February 
March .... 
April. .csce 
May 
June 
July 
August 


1927 

$191,702,022 
177,612,648 
179,564,670 1 
176,467,300 
171,255,699 1 
167,975,072 1 
161,638,462 
162,647,420 


$1 


. .$1,388,863,293 
169,413,885 
177,734,493 
182,077,497 

_. 194,985,134 


Total (8 months) 
September 
October 
November 
December .....cccoceees 


Total (year) . .$2,113,074,302 


Net Earnings 
January 
February 
March 
April 


$73,746,891 
66,907,757 
65,412,739 
64,907,729 
May 61,194,779 
June 59,167,096 
July 53,980,280 
Augus 53,551,164 
$498,868,435 
61,897,207 
65,259,727 
70,214,468 
78,937,417 


Total (8 months) .. 
September .........:+. 
October 

November 

December 


Total (year) ...... $775,177,254 


187,383,731 
181,143,683 


173,645,919 
173,952,469 


179,346,145 
190,795,668 
198,032,715 
202,000,000 


"$2,229,552,394 
$79,013 


$554,432,512 


$868,702,577 


Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
gross operating revenues, while net earn- 
ings in general represent the gross, less 
operating expenses and taxes, or the 
nearest comparable figures. 


not cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 
owing to acquisitions, consolidations, etc., 


but these differences are not believed to | 


be great in the aggregate. This sum- 
mary presents gross and net public 
utility earnings by months from January, 
1927, the figures for the latest months 
being subject to revision. 


1928 1929 
96,573,107 $203,000,000 
194,000,000 
195,000,000 
190,000,000 
189,750,000 
183,000,000 
178,000,000 
179,500,000 


1930 
$211,000,000 
199,500,000 
199,000,000 
198,000,000 
195,000,000 
189,000,000 
181,440,000 


87,726,994 


80,255,407 
78,696,556 


$1,512,250,000 
185,000,000 
197,500,000 
202,500,000 
211,500,000 


$2,308,750,000 


279 


$92,000,000 $92,000,000 
86,000,000 
85,000,000 
83,000,000 
82,500,000 
79,000,000 
71,000,000 
73,000,000 
$651,500,000 
80,000,000 
83,000,000 
92,000,000 
100,000,000 


$1,006,500,000 


74,296,576 
72,811,146 
68,971,324 
67,732,911 
67,537,149 
62,260,333 
61,809,794 


88,000,000 
89,500,000 
86,000,000 
83,000,000 
70,550,000 


$680,182,500 
68,235,698 
73,670,561 
81,363,806 
91,000,000 


eS Eee 


to receive alk the revenues from the! 


tem and pay all the Great Northern) 
Power Company’s operating and main-| 
tenance expenses; and, in addition, to 
pay a rental to the ‘Great Northern) 
Power Company equal in amount to the | 
interest on this bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Healy: If the point is of any im- 
portance, it is satisfactory to me, if 
it is to the Commissioner, for Mr. Mitch- | 
ell, who is here, and the counsel for the; 
company to state what their understand- 
is about that. 

Mr. Mitchell: When the lease was ta- 
ken on the Minnesota Company part of 
the rental was the agreement to pay the 
interest on the bonds. There was no 
agreement to pay the principal of the 
bonds. Later, when the property of the 
Great Northern was taken over by the 
Minnesota Power & Light Company, 
there was no agreement made at all to 
pay the bonds, as the property was taken 
subject to the mortgage securing these 
bonds. So that to all intents and pur- 
poses the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany expects to pay those bonds, but 
could not be sued or compelled to pay 
them, but the mortgage securing those 
bonds is a lien on all the property owned 
by the Great Northern. 

Commissioner March: But if you ob- 
tained the property you would have to 
pay the bonds. 

Mr. Mitchell: The Minnesota would 
have to pay the bonds or give up all 
of that property. They are due in 1935, 
so they will be paid all right. 

Mr. Healy: As a matter of fact, the 
amount is being reduced, is it not? 

Mr. Mitchell: It is being reduced only 
through the sinking fund. There is 
something over $100,000 a year that is 
paid into the sinking fund which is used 
to purchase these bonds, but it is a 
closed issue and no additional bonds are 
being gotten out. 

By Mr. Healy: 


|Power & Light Company, whereby the| stated that the cost to the company in 
| Minnesota Power & Light Company was | acquiring the Blanchard project was $3,- 


794,685.47. Theodore Stebbins of New 


Q. How much of this expense is ap-|Great Northern Power Company’s sys-| York City, an independent engineer em- 


ployed by the trustee for this purpose 
certified that he had examined the prop- 
erty and had prepared an appraisal re- 
port and had found the fair value of the 
property to be $4,050,000 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 17. 


I 


In some) 
cases the figures for earlier years do} 


183,072,960 | 


——_—_—_—_——_ | 
$1,556,012,960 | 


90,000,000 | 


81,132,500 


| tor. 


For Emploves in 


Nebraska Banks 


Be Issued by Corporate 
Surety Company, Com- 
missioner States 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 15. 


State banks in Nebraska were notified 
Oct. 9 by the State Bank Commissioner, 
George W. Woods, that they may elect 
to furnish a personal surety for their 
executive officers and employes, if ac- 
companied by satisfactory collateral, in- 
stead of furnishing a corporate surety 
company bond. 

An increase in premium charged by 
surety companies since the enactment 
of the law requiring State banks to give 
bonds for all executive officers and em- 
ployes was given by Commissioner 
Woods as the reason why banks are re- 
sisting the new statute. 


“Since the passage in March, 1980, of 
the law requiring all State banks to fur- 
|nish surety bonds covering their officers 

and employes, janitors and stenogra- 
phers excepted,” Mr. Woods said, “the 
| premium rates on suci bonds have been 
|almost doubled by the corporate surety 
| companies. This has caused resistance on 
the part of some banks, 


“With the approval of the Attorney 
General, the Department, therefore, is 
| advising State banks that if they elect to 
|do so they may furnish bonds signed by 
| personal surety provided they are ae- 
companied by satisfactory collateral.” 

Commissioner Woods’ notice to the 
State banks follows in full text: 
| Compliance with this law is manda- 
Every bank must furnish bonds for 
|its officers and employes, as required in 
| the section above referred to. 
| With the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
| eral, we are able to advise, however, that 
| these bonds need not be executed by cor- 
| porate sureties. Personal surety bonds, 
|on the form prescribed by this Depart- 

ment, can be accepted if they are accom- 

| panied by collateral in the form of Gov- 
| ernment, municipal or other securities of 
| satisfactory quality and of determinable 
j}cash market value in excess of the 
| amount fixed in the bond of the employe. 
A number of banks have previously 
asked permission to furnish personal 
bonds backed by satisfactory collateral. 
Such requests have been granted. 





LTD. oF NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCE 


with pleasure the opening of their new shop 


at Madison and 49th—where the liscriminate 


individual will find a complete line of 


Church’s Famous English Shoes. Equally famed 


for their excellence are 


Church’s Riding Boots. 


309 Oxford St. 
Londen, W. 1. 


CHURCHS 
“Famous Guglis A 


Shoes 





Q. In accordance with the provisions | }j 


of the mortgage, were certain applica-! 
tions for bond issuxs made to the trus- 
tee by the Minnesota Power and Light! 
Company? A. There were. | 

Q. How many of those applications 


have you seen and examined? A. I have | 


examined one, but I have seen several. 


The one examined is marked B-6. Bond |} 


applications B-1 and B-2 were requested, 
bu* were not submitted by the company | 
representatives for examination. 

Q. Do you know what bonds were is- 


sued that B-1 had any relation to that | 


is, to what principal amount the bonds| 
of application B-1 relate, if you know? | 


A. It related to $11,065,000 face value | ff 
of Minnesota Power & Light Company | ff 


bonds. 


Q. Do you Know to what amount of | 


bonds application B-2 related? A. The 


information available shows that bond | fj 


application B-2 was for an amount of |} 


$4,301,500. i} 


Q. Have you made an examination | 
into the method of issuing bonds. A. Yes. 
To determine the method of issuing 
bonds, application B-6 has been selected. 

The property covered by this issue of 
$2,700,000 of first and refunding mort-| 
gage gold bonds, 5 per cent series, due 
1955, is known as the Blanchard Hydro- 
Electric Development, stated to have 
been purchased from the Pike Rapids | 
Power Company for $3,794,685.47. The 
balance of cost was used in a subsequent 
application. The Pike Rapids Power 


Company was controlled by the American | 


Power and Light Company. 

The application includes a certificate | 
of the chief engineer of the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company in which it is | 





sota Power & Light Company? 

A. The Electric Bond & Share Com- 

pany was paid $268,000 in commis- 
sions; it received 142 per cent or $124,- 
500 on the original issue of $8,300,000 
of Minnesota 6 per cent bonds and one- 
half per cent, or $143,500, on subse- 
quent issues of $28,700 of bonds of 
that company. 
Q. When the Minnesota Power & | 
Light Company acquired the property | 
of the Great Northern Power Company, 
as you have stated, the Great Northern 
Power Company’s property was subject 
to a bonded indebtedness of $10,000,- 
000, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Minnesota Power & Light} 
Company took the property subject to 
that indebtedness and to that mortgage, 
did it not? A. Yes. 

Q. But the Minnesota Power & Light 
Company did not bond itself to pay 
that indebtedness as an obligation of its 
own, did it? | 

A. It did through -a lease agreement | 
made between the Great Northern| 
Power Company and the Minnesota 


Siam Makes Wider Use 
Of Radio Communication 


progress are reading 


tee ee eeied 


= 


| | When You Pick 
p This Paper 


and read it, do you realize that more than 
forty thousand other people of broad con- 


tacts and intelligent interest in national 


it, too? 


Probably you, like others of our forty- 


thousand readers, have a story to tell about 


: your service or product—a story which 


will be interesting to 


i 


The United States Daily regularly. 


those others who read 


If so, 


a there is no more economical and effective 


way to get that story across to them than by 


munications has been shown during the| ff 


: Let Us Send You a Rate Card 


last two years, according to a report. 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner | 
at Singapore, Donald W. Smith, to the) 
Department of Commerce. 
number of words sent was 75,271; in 
1929, 416,671. The number of words re-| 
ceived in 1928 was 849,291 and in 1929 | 
the number increased to 1,078,969. The 
total words handled, therefore, in 1929 
amounted to 1,495,640 as compared with! 
924,562 in 1928, or an increase of 62 yper 
cent. 

_ Before the radio stations were estab- 
lished this work was all handled by land 
lines and submarine cables. 
rapicity and tke dependabilty of the! 
service are claimed to be responsible for 
the large increase in radiograms. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Cheapness, | ff 


In 1928, the| ff 


Advertising 


putting it in The United States Daily. 


Rapid growth in Siamese radio com-|f 


Department 


The Anited States Baily 


WASHI 


NGTON 
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“mmr 9512) 
Railroads 


; Ruling Requiring 
Commission to 
Act Is Reversed 


Supreme Court Orders Dis- 
missal of Suit to Compel 
Agency to Assume Juris- 
diction in Rate Dispute 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oct. 13, reversed the ruling of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, which had sustained the issu- 
ance of a writ of mandamus 


assume jurisdiction over a rate dispute 
between the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and the Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Montana. 

The reversal of the court was an- 
nounced by the Chief Justice, Charles 
Evans Hughes, in granting without opin- 
ion, the motion of the railroad company 
to dismiss the case of Interstate _Com- 
merce Commission v. Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co., No. 67. The judgment of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia was reversed and the case was 
remanded to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia with directions to 
set aside its order for the issuance of a 
peremptory writ of mandamus and to 
dismiss the petition for the writ of 
mandamus. 

Issue Stated 

The issue in the case before the Su- 
preme Court, as presented by the Com- 
mission’s petition, was whether the In- 
terstate Commerce Act could be so con- 
strued as to authorize the Commission 
to assume jurisdiction over intrastate 
rates before they had been made effec- 
tive, and thus make it possible for com- 
mon carriers, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State commissions, to escape that 
jurisdiction by alleging in complaints 
filed in the office of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission that such rates, if | 


permitted to become effective, would re-| 
sult in unjust discrimination against in-| 
terstate commerce. 

The Montana Railroad Commission, it 
was explained, had established certain | 


to compel | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to | 


| 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


| By theI. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on Oct. 15 made public decisions in rate | 
cases which are summarized as follows: | 

No. 22337.—Charles E. Clifford Company, | 
Inc., v. Long Island Railroad. Carload | 
|rate charged on rough marble slabs from | 
Long. Island City, N. Y., to Clifford Spur 
(Los Angeles), Calif, found inapplicable. 
| Reparation awarded. : 

No. 22014.—El] Paso Freight Bureau v. 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad. On recon- | 
sideration, the original report, 161 I, C. C. | 
733, is amended to correctly show the route | 
over which the less-than-carload shipment 
of cotton piece goods, from El] Paso, Tex., 
| to Lanett, Ala., moved. 
| No, 21877 and Related Cases.—Sheffield | 
Elevator Company v. Pere Marquette Rail- | 
|}way. Rates on cull navy beans, in carloads, | 
|from points in Michigan to Baltimore, Md., | 
and New York, N. Y., found to have been | 
unreasonable. Certain shipments over- | 
charged. Reparation awarded. i 
| No. 20721.—South Chester Tube Company | 
vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. | 
| Rail-water-and-rail rates applicable on 
| wrought-iron or steel pipe, in carloads, from | 
| Chester, Pa., to certain points in New Mex- | 
}ico found not unreasonable, except rate to 
| Artesia on Feb. 22, 1926, found unreason- 
jable. Defendants authorized to waive col- 
lection of undercharges. 
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Agreements Reached — 


On Mail Deliveries | 


‘United States Has Accords 
| With 39 Countries for 


| Special Deliveries 


Thirty-nine countries of the world 
;have effected reciprocal postal relations | 
with the United States for the extension | 
of special delivery service, information 
obtained from G. H. Grayson, of the Di- | 
vision of International Postal Service, of | 
the’ Post Office Department, Oct. 15, dis- | 
closes. 

It is the aim of the Post Office Depart- | 
ment, Mr. Grayson stated orally, to | 
eventually extend this service to all mem- | 


| AT &SF ev (exp’d of 710) 4s '60 ab 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of Neww York: New York, Oct. 15 
received amd is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


The following 


information relates to transactions on 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for imvestment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States Sales 
in in 

Which Thou 

Legal 
Ala Gt S Ist cons A 5s '43..... abedf 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s d 
Amer Smelt ® Ref Ist 5s 47... 
Amer T & T cdl 5s *46 SF 
Amer T&Tcv 4s °36......... 
Amer T &T deb 534s °43 SF.... 
Amer T&T deb 5s "60 SF 
AT & SF gen 4s "95........... 
AT & SF Adj stpd @ Jul 1 4s '% 


d 
bedeg 


g 
g 
g 


a) 


abedeg 
ab 


AT & SF ev deb 4448 °48....... ab 
AT & SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58.. abedefg 
AT & SF Cal-Ar lst r A 444s '62 abcf 
Atl Cst L lst cons 4s 52...... . abedefge 
& O ist 4sd July 1 °48...... abed 
O istisd July 1 °48 abed 
O ev (exp’d) 4%4s abed 
O ref &gen A 5s ” abed 
O ref gen C Gs "95. » abed 
O ref & gen D Ss 2000 abed 
&O Pitts LEr W Va r 4s '41 abed 
Bell Tel Pa lstr B Ss °48 abede 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s ..» abede 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s ved 
Bkin Edison gen A 5s ” . abedef 
Bkin Un G lst ens 5s °45 abedef 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ems 4's ‘57 ¢ 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%4s "54...... dg 
CN Ry Gvt gty 444s °57...... dg 
CN By Gvt gty 434s "68...... dg 
C N Ry Gvt gty 5s "69 . dg 
CN Ry deb Gvt gty 7s *40 d 
CNRy 25 yr deb Gvt ety 612s '46 dg 
CN Ry Gvt gty 444s 735 . dg 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s "60 abcf 
C & O Ry gen 4448 *92 abed 
C & O Ryref & imp A 414s '93 abed 
C & ORyref & imp B 4s "95 ab 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abedeg 
Ch Bur &QRR 1st & r4%%sB"7 abed 
CI&L RR lst&g 68 B d Mayl’66 abd 
& NW Ry gen 324s ’87 . abedefge 2 
& NW Ry gen 4%s '87.... abedefe 1 
& NW Ry gen 5s ’87 abedefge 
& NW Ry 15 yr sec 64s '36 abef 


Ne 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 


me Ut et 9 


i 


te 


to 


4 


“1th 


sands High 


Low 
1045g 
102 
102 
105 
401 
10815 
10644 

97% 


10455_ 
102 
102 
105% 
101 
109 
107 , 
97% 
941, 
92\ 
12314 
95% 
1035, 
95% 
97% 
107% 
101% 
104 
109% 
1044 
965 
107% 
111% 
102 
10514 
10814 
9314 
100% 
99% 
100% 
10515 
112 
118 
102 
105 
103%, 
101% 
102 
97% 
103 
107% 
785% 
10514 
92% 
108% 


102 
97% 
103 
107% 
78% 
105% 
92 
108% 


| NYC & Hud 
|) NYC&HR 


| NYC&StLRR xr m4%4s0'78 (n Co) 


| N Lock&Ont P IAst&r bs A ’55 
| N& W RR Ast cons 4s '96.... 


| Nor Pac Ry 


| N Stat Pow 





| Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s 46... 


| Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r4s’61 
,|PcG&E @ & r 583A 'd2..... 


| PacT & T x mtge bs A '62.... 


| Penn RR secured 614s ’ 
| Pine Cr Ry 
|PSE&G of N J lstkr 4%s '67 
| Read gen & ¥ 4148 A '97....... 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 


in which these securities are made eligible, either by , 


statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e > Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
States Sales 

in in 
Which Thou- 


aegal sands High 


12 
12 
12 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdf 
abcd 
abcd 
abcd 
abcdf 
abcdef 
d 


NYC & Hud Ri reg 3% ’97.. 
Ri deb 4s 1934.... 
r & imp 4%sA2013 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N YC) 
NYC & HR L Sh col 3s '98 
NY Ch & StL. RR Ist 4s 87.... 
NYC&éStL RR 2 & im 6s ABC 31 
NYC&StL RR r5dsA74(n Co) 


NY Edis ist & r 5s B’'44...... 
NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s °49 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '02...... 
NY Tel lst & gen 4%s '39.... 
NY Tel deb Gs 49 SF........ 
NY Tel ref 6s 

Niag F Pow r&gen 6s 32 d Jani 


abcde 
abcd 
abcde 
c 

be 
abcdeg 
ab 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
df 

df 
abcdef 
abcde 
abc 
bde 
abcd 
abcd 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 


Div Ist & gen 4s 44 

Pr L 4s '97 SF.... 
NPRy r & imp 4's A 2047.. 
NPRy r & imp 6s B 2047..... 
NP Ry r & imp ds D 2047.... 
Ist & ris A '4l.. 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B41... 


N& W Ry 


wrenween coe TNMNUNS BRK hee OH OAS 


_ 


Ore Sh L RR_ gu cons Ist 5s '46 


~ 
ror 


PacT& T ist & coll 5s 37 SF.. 


Penn RR cons 4s °43 

Penn RR coms 4%s ’60..... eee 
Penn RR gem 416s A ’65 

Penn RR gen 5s B '68. 


os. Gea 


Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A 5 ae 
Ist reg(asmd)6s ’3 


2 


Roch G & E gen 7s B's6...... 
Rk Is Ark& Lou RR Ist 444s ’34 
StL&S F Ry gen 5s ’3l....... 
SLSF Ry Pr L 4s A'50...... 
Pr L 5s B '50..... 


100% 
102% 
108 


102 


Low 
84% 
100% 
102% 
107% 
82% 
98% 
102 
106% 
95% 
105%, 
963% 
43 
102 
110% 
106% 
103% 


85 


83 


Last 


84% 
100% 
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83 
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Coordination of Road Transport 


With Other Systems Is Suggested 


World Congress Points 


to Need of Correlation 


In Various Traffic Systems in Securing 
Efficiency in Transportation 


Publication of the full text of general | 
conclusions and resolutions adopted by 
the Sixth International Road Congress, 
which recently concluded its sessions in 
Washington, was begun in the issue of 
Oct. 14, continued Oct. 15, and proceeds 
as follows: 


Question 5 
1. Highway transportation has in the 
last decade become firmly established in 


of the world. The people and govern- 


s/ment agencies of the several countries 
are beginning to investigate the possi- 


bilities of the coordination jn the move- 
ment of persons and commodities by 
|highway on the one hand and by rail, 
water, and air on the other. The coordi- 


6% ination between different systems of trans- 
4 |portation by land, by water, and by air 


should be so arranged that every trans- 


% port should be done, as far as possible, | 


through the most economical way and 
that most fitted to the particular needs. 


should adopt such legal and fiscal regula- 
tions so as not to disturb the natural 
economic conditions of each transporta- 


tion system. 
*! 2. The coordination of rail and high- ; the various methods of transportat@on 


,|Way transportation is the more pressing | 
, |problem. 


3. The development of highway trans- 
portation through the use of the motor 
vehicle has not been of equal intensity in 
all countries. To the degree that this 
development has gone on in a country, to 
that extent has the problem of the co- 
jordination and correlation of highway 


% and rail transportation facilities become 


the more pressing in its demand for a 


s|solution based upon broad economic and 


scientific principles so that the public as 


,|@ Whole may enjoy the maximum bene- 


own expenses and taxes in so far as 
they may be considered fair to the mo- 
tor vehicle. This is true in particular 
with reference tc the contribution for 
the maintenance of roads which the mo- 
tor vehicle makes by the payment of 
motor vehicle taxes, including gasoline 
taxes or duties. 

13. Taxes for highway purposes should 
be borne not only by motor vehicles but 
by all interests which benefit from the 


the general scheme of transportation in! highway system, and should not be such 
the important and progressive countries | 4, would arbitrarily prohibit the use of 


highways. 

14, Cooperation between railroads and 
automobiles, which has already been ef- 
fected to some extent, is one of the great 
requirements of the age. In seeking 
such solutions the need of aviation by the 
provision of airdromes and roads lead- 
ing to them must not be overlooked. ¥ 

15. It is desirable for the convenient 
of the traveling public that there should 
be standard dates (with the minimum of 
exceptions) for new time schedules in 


In this matter, the public authorities | public-road services, and that there 


should be universal as well as regional 
roadway time-tables. 

16. The Congress, considering that the 
question relative to the coordination of 


has received formal consideration at the 
International Congress of Railroads held 
in Madrid, May 5-15, 1930, under the 


| sate “Competition Between Automobile 
ey 


ransportation Systems and Railroads,” 

Not being able to proceed to the 
thorough study required by an examina- 
tion of the conclusions of the Madrid 
Congress 

Resolves, that hereafter, the question 
of establishing -coordination and harmony 
between the various systems of transpor- 
tation by road, by rail, by waterways, 
and in the air, be considered by the vari- 
ous international congresses that may be 


fits of all its transportation agencies. 
he 


Ome 


StLS.F Ry 


Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88 abf 9414 94% | 


intrastate rates for petroleum and petro-|ber countries of the International Postal | 


leum products. Before the effective date 
of the rates, suit was instituted in the | 
District Court to restrain their enforce- | 
ment. Pending the outcome of this suit, | 
a complaint was filed with the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission which refused toy 
assume jurisdiction. Mandamus was 
sought in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and obtained, the ac- 
tion of that court being sustained by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Certiorari was obtained by the 
Commission from the Supreme Court for 
a review. 

On Sept. 22, however, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company filed a motion | 
to dismiss the cause, stating that subse- 
quent to the granting of the petition for 
a writ of certiorari the court had ren-| 
dered a decision in the case of Board of | 
Railway Commissioners of North Dakota 
vy. Great Northern Railway Co. et al. (V 
U. S. Daily 923), holding that Federal 
courts have no power to grant such an 
injunction as the carriers were seeking 
in connection with the reduced intrastate 
rates in Montana. 


Proposed Changes 
In Rates Suspende 


Order Involves Livestock, Poul- 
try, Feed and Fertilizers 


By order entered in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3522, the Com- 
mission suspended from Oct. 15, 1930, 
until May 15, 1931, the operation of 
schedules proposing a revision of rates 
on livestock from points in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania to Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., New York, 
N. Y., and other eastern destinations, 
with resultant increases. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 
3520, the Commission suspended until 
May 15, 1931, the operation of schedules 
proposing changes in the description and 
classification ratings applicable on ani- 
mal or poultry feed containing meat, 


cooked, cured or preserved, with or with-| 


out vegetable ingredients, between points 
in the official, southern and western clas- 
sification territories, which would result 
generally in increases. 

By an order entered in Docket No. 
3521, the Commission suspended from 
Oct. 15, 1930, until May 15, 1931, the 
operation of certain schedules proposing 
to establish ninth class rates on sewer 
pipe and various other clay, concrete 
and shale products between points in 
official and points in southern classifi- 
cation territories, cancelling present 
commodity rates, which would result in 
increases, 

By order entered in Docket No. 3523, 
the Commission suspended from Oct. 15, 
1930, until Nov. 14, 1930, the operation 
of schedules proposing to revise the rates 
on commercial fertilizer and acid phos- 
phate, carloads, between points in Louisi- 
ana in purported compliance with the 
Commission’s order in Docket No. 18066, 
which results in both increases and re- 
ductions. 


China to Permit Free 
Entry of Airplane Parts 


In accordance with a recent order of 
the Chinese Department of Customs, all 
airplane parts and accessories from 
abroad will be admitted free of duty for 
a period of five years, according to a 
radiogram received in the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
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Union, which includes practically all civ- 
ilized nations of the world. 


The service requires the prepayment | 
of 20 cents pastage, in addition to the | 
regular postage, to insure special deliv- | 
ery of letters in foreign countries with | 
which the agreement has been made. 

: Service Is Recent 


Further information made available at 
the Division follows: 

Until 1926 Canada was the only coun- 
try in which an American could obtain 
special delivery of his letters. By early 
in 1927 agreements had been effected 
with 23 foreign countries for the exten- | 
sion of this service. 

Under the agreement, foreign mail dis- 
patched to this country from any of the | 
countries party to the agreement will | 
receive the same special service under 
the same conditions. 

Business men in the western part of | 
the United States are speeding up the 
movement of their foreign destined let- i 
ters by using the air mail service. Some 
of them, in addition, are saving an addi- | 
tional business day in the country of des- 
tination by paying the foreign special 
delivery fee which insures expeditious 
deliver abroad. 

Delivery is effected in the various 
countries according to the special-deliv- 
ery regulations in force in the country 
of destination. 

With Canada and Newfoundland the 
service applies only to letters or articles 
prepaid at the letter rate, ordinary or 
registered. With the other countries the | 
service applies to letters, post cards, | 
printed matter, commercial papers, and 
samples, ordinary or registered. } 

Countries which have thus far entered 
the reciprocal agreement are: Argen- | 
tina, Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Bel- | 
gium, British Guiana, British Honduras 
(Belize only), Canada, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Guatemala, Hungary, Irish Free State, | 
|Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, 
The Netherlands, Newfoundland, includ- 
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Contracts Awarded for Larading Fields 
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In Month of Employment 
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Transportation by highway and | called upon to deal with it, and that re- 
transportation by rail are partly com-j| ports be prepared by joint commissions 
plementary and partly distinct services. | of the accredited representatives of these 


,\of the total highway traffic. 
4|private automobiles form the most im- 


| ing Labrador, Northern Ireland, Norway, 
Palestine, Panama, Paraguay, Poland, 
| Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 


‘Refunding Bond Issue 
Authorized for Railroad Contracts for 


8 i ' é airway course lights, and the establish- 

ae eee 8 het cntere Ballon | feng of six intermediate landing fields 
s y e Interstate | 7 , 

Commerce Commission to issue not ex- [nome Ss seamed seenty. He Ange. 


ceeding $12,000,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage gold bonds, series-C, here- 
tofore authorized to be authenticated and 
delivered, it was announced on Oct. 14. 
(Finance Docket No. 8489.) 

The bonds are to be 
than 97% 
interest, and proceeds used to reimburs 
the carrier’s treasury for 
made for capital purposes. 


tracts total $106,751.59, 


: ; and fenced, the Aeronautics Branch dis- 
sold at not less! closed, are located on the El 


} ©} southern transcontinental trunk line. 
expenditures They are situated between El Paso \and 
| Wink, Tex. The full text of the an- 

; — nouncement follows: 
ase on Carrier’s Liability ‘ a oe $106,751.59 have 
a" . ¢ een awarded recently by ics 
‘Rejected by Supreme Court neat if Conmemmaoee 
for equipment amd work on the airways. 


The question of the limitation of « | The contracts include radio marker bea- 
shipper’s recovery and the extent of am cons, airway course lights, an electric 
interstate carrier’s liability under the | power plant, and clearing, grading, con- 
;>econd Cummins Amendment to the In- | ditioning and fencing six intermediate 
terstate Commerce Act raised in the | landing fields. 
case of Aronstein v. New York Central! A contract for 80 radio marker beacons 
Railroad Co., No. 215, will not be con-| and 10 sets of Spare parts, to cost $59,- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of the! 951.14, was awarded to Charles R. 
United States, it was announced on. Speaker & Co., Washington, D.C. These 
Oct. 13. ; ; beacons, which are low powered trans- 

According to the petition, for a writ of | mitters, will be used on newly estab- 
| certiorari, which was denied, certain rugs | lished airways and for necessary replace- 
were shipped from Boston to Memphis, | Ments on airways now in operation. A 
tom, One of the bales weighed 152 | beacon of this type is placed at the in- 
pounds. 
at destination one of the rugs included in | T@dio range beacons in order to warn 
\the bale was found to have been damaged. | pilots when to change the setting of 
Apart from the shipment this damaged their receiving sets. 
rug weighed 60 pounds. The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 

The plaintiff claimed that a declarea | 12¢cturing Co., Washington, D. C., was 
value was not a representation of value, £!Ven the contract for 250 airway 18- 
| but a means of fixing the amount of od | inch course lights, the consideration to 
|freight and the maximum amount for | be $14,437.50. Course lights accompany 


| airway beacons and point backward and 


|which the carrier could be held liabl 

| 7 e% 
jand that she should be allowed to re- 
|cover the maximum amount of her dam- 


Co.nmission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 15 a complaint filed 
with it in a rate case, which is summa- 
rized as follows: 


No, 23889.—Industrial Silica Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio, v. The Akron & Bar- 
berton Belt Railroad, Unjust and unrea- 
sonatie rates on sand from points in Ohio 
to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri and Wis- 
consin. 


|ages up to the declared or released value. 
|The defendant contended that under the 
|terms of the bill of lading there was a 
, Value declared for each article contained 


in the shipment which could be ascer- | 
tained by the weight of the article de- 
termined apart from the shipment. 

On appeal, it is stated, the appellate 
term of the Supreme Court of New York 
First Department, upheld the railroad 
company’s contentions. 


| 


forward on the airway to indicate the 


direction of the next beacon and also | 


indicate the number of the beacon on 
the airway by means of code flashes. 
The fencing of six intermediate Land- 


| ing fields on the El Paso-Fort Worth air- 


way, between Fl Paso and Wink, Tex 


E! Paso, Tex., 


radio marker beacons, | 


| 


| 


Paso- | 
per cent of par and accrued | Fort Worth airway, a section of the new) 


Branch of the Department of Commerce | 


| was contracted for by S, D. Morris, of | 


Radio Beacons and Airway Lights and Establishment of 
Six Fields in’ Texas Are Provided | 


unsatisfactory in the textile industry and 
large surpluses of textile-mill labor were 
apparent in various localities, there was 
a slight improvement in both operations 
and employment in certain of these fac- 
tories located in the New England States. 


| The level of production and employ- 


Md., contracted to furnish a Diesel elec- 
tric power plant which will be held in 
reserve for the operation of the radio 


nautics Branch of the Department of | Tange statiom on the intermediate land-| 
Commerce announced Oct. 15. The con-| ing field at Medicine Bow, Wyo. 


d This 
plant will be held as a spare to be used 


present pwer plant is interrupted. 
cost will be $7,340.45, 

In additiom to these recent contracts 
the Aeronautics Branch has expended 
more than $30,000 since the first of the 
present fiscal year for the grading, con- 
ditioning, clearing and fencing of inter- 
mediate landing fields, 


Its 


(Units of Destroyer Fleets 
|, Are to Be Reorganized 


[Cort inued from Page 2. 

nounced the decomnissioning for dis- 
posal of the two light mmelayers at- 
{tached to the Asiatic Fleet. With the 
| withdrawal of these two light minelay- 
| ers and the 16 destroyers frem_ the 
Scouting Fleet, the destroyer and light 
minelayer force in commission will num- 
ber 81 ships, with a total of 93,426 
standard treaty tons, 

The destroyers and light minelayers 
| going out Of commission under the new 


Upon delivery to the consignee | tersection of the signals of two adjacent | plan total 18,870 tons, which will be ad- 


| Cision to those already decommissioned 


at Philadelphia, San Diego, amd Mare 
Island. Om the Navy Departmment’s dis- 
posal list for those destroyers decom- 
missioned there are 4 light maiinelayers 
of 6162 toms, and 33 destroyers of 
37,983 tons. 


‘Offerings of Foreign Bonds 


| [Covetinued from Page 2.) 
financing Of previous issues, probably 
| to obtain the lower ratesnow prevailing. 


The flotation of foreign geovernment 


for $6,849, Clark & Es-|loans oftem aids to relieve unemployment|loan of $55,000,000 floated 
tes, Monahans, Pex., were awarded the | in the borrowing country, although this|quarter of this year, Of thi 
| contract for clearing, grading amd con-|is not ordimarily a direct objective in is-|was 


ditioning these fields. The contract price |suing securities. A considerable part of 


was set at $18,173.50. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, Baltimore, 


the funds Obtained often is used in pub- 
lic works, and some is used to develop 


Declined in Third Quarter 


ment in the iron and steel plants showed 
little change; however, the outlook was 
|somewhat brighter in this industry in 
|several of the iron and steel centers 
| toward the close of the month. Ac- 
|tivities im the boat-building yards, par- 
| ticularly those located in Massachusetts, 


The six intermediate landing fields in the event that the operation of the New Jersey and Pennsytvanta, increased, 
which will be cleared, graded, conditioned | 


providing employment for additional 
skilled amd semiskilled workers. 

| Plants manufacturing automobiles and 
jautomobile accessories remained on a 
| curtailed-production basis, which has re- 
sulted im unemployment among these me- 
| chanics. Conditions in the automobile 
| industry. continued to be felt in the rub- 
| ber-tire factories, many of which worked 
‘part time, 

A large army of men were employed 
on road construction, and new contracts 
were awarded in several’ States, There 
was little change in the volume of build- 


ing, and a surplus of building-trades men | 


was apparent in many cities. 

Municipal improvements, public-utility 
extensions, and Government and State 
|construction projects provided employ- 
|ment for many skilled as well as: un- 
\skilled laborers. The harvesting of Fall 
\crops also served as a means of provid- 
ing work for thousands of men and wo- 
men in various parts of the country. In 
this connection many canning factories 
started their seasonal runs, giving tem- 
porary employment to large numbers of 
workers. Harvesting of the sugar-beet 
crop alone, which started the latter part 
of September in the northern Colorado, 
Arkansas, and San Luis Valleys and in 
|the Grand Junction-Delta districts of 
Colorado will provide employment to ap- 
|proximately 30,000 field workers for a 
|period Of about six weeks. 

(The Employment Service’s sum- 

mary of employment conditions in 

the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia will be printed im full text in 

the issue of Oct. 17.) 
hbedeanendinaai in cagaitnad dren ini a 
industrial facilities under the govern- 
|ment control. 

An example of this is 


the Austrian 
in the third 
S, $25,000,000 
floated in the United States. The 
purpose was to develop the railway and 
ulphone and telegraph systems of Au- 
stria. : 


Each one must be judged en its own 
merits. The considerations which 
|govern the one are not the same as the 


, considerations which govern the other. | 


One can not be placed in a subordinate 

position as compared with the other. 
5. In considering this problem of co- 

ordination it must be recognized that 


%,|common carriers of both passengers and 


freight constitute but a very small part 
In general, 





portant part of highway traffic and it is 
they which compete most seriously 
with the railways in passenger traffic. 
Where such a condition occurs public 
authorities should permit the railways 
to adjust their train schedules so as to 
reduce passenger train-miles as much as 
possible. Railroads find it advantageous 
to substitute for unprofitable trains 
busses operated by them or others. 


omnibus services, irrespective of owner- 
ship, must be subject to adequate con- 


s|trol by a responsible authority embrac- 


ing a wide area so as to insure regular- 
ity, efficiency, and adequacy of service, 
safety of the public at large, and avoid— 
ance of excessive competition and un- 
economic fares. 


7. In certain situations it is found 


from the railways is largely compen- 
sated by the feeder service which they 
afford to main lines of railroads. This 
is especially true in mountainous coun- 
tries where railway construction is ex- 
tremely expensive. There the automo- 
bile, by superseding the old and slow 
|means of transport, has brought about 
a revolution in traffic and has caused 
such regions to be better developed in- 
dustrially and commercially. 


|Three Plans Used to 
Secure Coordination 


| 8. In considering the various proposals 
for a closer coordination between rail 
and highway carriers, one or more of 


lowed: 

(a) 
railroad companies on the one hand and 
operators of buses and common carrier 
trucks on the other. 

(b) Inauguration of highway transport 
services by the railroad companies or 
financial and administrative control cr 
participation exercised by these com- 
|panies in the conduct of highway trans- 
{port undertakings. ; 

_ (ce) Quasi-legal coordination with ob- 
ligation placed on the different trans- 
| port companies to agree to the creation 
pe system of cooperative operation 
an 





‘nation by governmental] authority. 
| 9. Automobile and bus operation, 
'well as motor-truck operation, produces 


new traffic, part of which the railroads | 


{could not handle, and which is enor- 


|mously helpful in moving shipments of | 
than carload, and by introducing | 


less 
|the use of containers, and thus helping 
| to solve transportation problems between 
terminals in large cities. The passenger 
traffic created is both 
haul, but the motor-truck traffic is in 
trucks operating over good highways act 
as agencies for gathering freight which 
serve to increase the productivity of the 
| farming areas and relieve the railways 
|of short-haul freight upon which little 
or no profit could be made. 


tract trucks. 


| the issue of Oct. 17. 


6. The operation of all public motor g 


that the small amount of traffic that) 
highway common carriers might draw! 


|the following three plans is usually fol-| 


Voluntary cooperation between | 


in case agreement is nol reached | 
the enforcement of compulsory coordi-| 


as | 


short and long) 


general short haul. It must be observed, | 


10. Common-carrier truck operations, 
as a whole, have not been profitable, due 
to the competition of private and con- 
Common earriers of freight | for showers near its close. 


various systems of transportation. 


The full text of recommendations 
made by the highway congress on 
traffic problems will be published * 


‘Wheat and Rye Increase; 


Corn Prices Are Lower 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

| eottons in the lengths seven-eighths to 
| one and one-thirty-second inches, inclu- 
| sive. Some trade reports said that do- 
| mestic demand seemed to prevail mainly 
\for limited quantities for immediate 
| shipment. The dry cool weather of early 
| October was unusually favorable for 
| picking and ginning cotton over practi- 
| cally all sections east of the Mississippi 
| River. West of the river, picking and 
inning made good advance, except when 
hindered by rains. Reports from Aug. 1 
ito Oct. 10 amounted to 1,513,920 bales, 
| compared with 1,329,036 for the same 
period one year ago. 

Following price advances over a period 
jof several weeks, the peanut market re- 
| acted sharply in both the Virginia-Nort 
| Carolina section and the southeast, Wie 
| second wek of October. Farmers’ stock 
in Georgia fell $15 per ton within a few 
days, reaching its previous level of $68 
per ton delivered. The yield of peanuts, 
based on October returns, is set at 585 
pounds per acre, which would be the low- 
est yield since the beginning of the 
record in 1917. 


The total honey production this year, 
of course, is definitely short, but more 
areas have obtained a normal output 
than appeared possible a month ago. 
Prices show little change, but there ap- 
pears more of an undercurrent of feel- 
ing ‘that the market will gradually 
strengthen. 


Active digging, liberal shipments and 
'an increased crop report, all combined 
to weaken the mid-October potato mar- 
ket. Chicago carlot prices sagged con- 
siderably and eastern markets also were 
lower. A general jobbing range of 
| $1.65 to $2.50 per 100 pounds covered 
most sales of eastern potatoes in large 
cities. 

Forwardings of grapes’ increased 
greatly. California f. 0. b. prices held 
steady but Michigan stock was slightly 
lower at shipping points. Several varie- 
ties of apples were bringing about $1.50 
per bushel basket at Michigan shipping 
points. The general f. 0. b. range at 
points in Washington State was $1.15 
to $2.10 per box of extra fancy grade 
fruit. New York celery shipments in- 
creased and prices declined. Sweet po- 
tatoes were mostly lower in price. Cab- 
bage declined at shipping points and 
was generally weaker in consuming 
centers. Southeastern Wisconsin ship- 
pers got mostly $9 to $10 on domestic 
and $10 to $11 per ton on Danish type 
cabbage. Onion prices held firm at 
Michigan shipping points around 8%to 
90 cents per 100 pounds but eastern 
markets declined. 





‘General Weather Situation 
| Now Favorable for Crops 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

| picking and ginning to a considerable 
extent, but otherwise these activities 
| made fairly good advance. There is more 
lor less complaint of rains an: wetness 
| beating down cotton and staining staple 
in the Mississippi Valley and to the west- 
ward, ) 1t in the more eastern States the 


k was mostly dry and sunny, except 
aor 7 In the latter 


on the highways handle such a small! area cotton continued to open rapidly, 


for railways as a general proposition. 
11. Traffic suveys, 





acteristics of various 


traffic and their relationship to other 
as 


forms of transportation, whether 
feeders thereto or supplementary thereof. 


Enterprises Should 
Be Self-sustaining 


| 12. Highway transportation enterprises 
|should be financially self-sustaining. 
|Monetary subsidies on the part of the 
State or of private interests should arise 
only in the opening up of certain regions 
or sections of country which are desti- 
tute of traffic. Otherwise, the motor ve- 
hicle should be in position to bear its 


part of the total traffic that the field| and picking made very 
does not appear sufficiently attractive 


y including studies 
of origin and destination of traffic, are of 
special value in revealing the true char- 
kinds of motor 


good progress. 
Miscellaneous crops.—Pastures are dry 
|and poor, with stoc: water very low, in 
the Middle Atlantic States, but else- 
where, throughout the country, water, 
livestock, and range conditions are mostly 
satisfactory, except for some complaints 
of poor curing of the range in northern 
Rocky Mountain sections. Western live- 
stock continue in good condition, with 
movements to Winter pastrves becoming 
more general. Oe 
Potato digging was retarded in some 
parts of the Northwest, but this work is 
well along generall, and is nearing com- 
pletion in many areas. Late truck and 
| garden crops are still good, where grow- 
ing, while Fall truck is advancing well 
in the South. Deciduous and citrus fruits 
are largely good, with apple picking gd- 
vancing in the Pacific Northwest. 
oP 
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Federal. Finance 


Reserve Loans 
Reach Low Mark 


In Current Year 


| 


e 
Borrowings to End of Sep- 
tember- Approximate 20 
Per Cent of 1929 Figure, 


Board Reports 


jy. Member bank borrowings from the 
Federat Reserve banks to the end of Sep-| 
tember this year*approximate only about 
20 per cent as much as to the end of 
. September, 1929, according to figures just | 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Beard. 
Attention was called Oct. 15 in an oral | 
statement in behalf of the Board to, 
the “enormous difference” in the demand | 
for: Federal Reserve accommodation in|} 
September, 1929, and last month. The 
Board’s statistics showed that member 
banks borrowed $974,000,000 in Septem- | 
ber a year ago, while the volume of credit 
extended by the Federal Reserve Banks | 
lat month amounted to. only $186,000,- 
000%, on the basis of monthly average of 
weekly figures.— ‘ 





Increases’ in. Seasonal Employment 
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Treasury Operations 


| 
| 
| 


| More Than Offset Loss in Other Lines 


* 


/ 


* 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports Gains in M anufacturing 


Pay Rolls But Slight Loss in Total of Employment ‘in Sep- 


/ 


tember Compared With August 


Seasonal employment increases in can-+varnish, and 1.1 per cent in miscellaneous+per cent greater than August, 1930, and 


ning and preserving, anthracite and bi- 
tuminous mining, and retail trade, were 
sufficient to counteract losses in other 
industries and to bring about a net gain 
of 1 per cent for the whole group, ac- 
cording 40 a statement on Oct. 15 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Manufacturing employment showed a 
gain of 0.4 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
although the“amount of employment fell 
off 0.3 per cent, the Burgau said. 

The statement, made publie by the De- 
partment of Labor, follows in full text: » 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the | 
United States Department of Labor re-| 
ports the changes in employment and| 
pay-roll totals in September as com- 


rubber goods. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and South Atlantic geographical divisions 
had more employes in September than in 
August, while the remaining six divi- 
sions reported fewer employes in Sep- 
tember. , 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industrigs in September, 1930, were 0.6 


9.9 per cent smaller than in September, 
1929. | 

In September, 1930, 10,559 establish- | 
ments reported an average of.78 per cent | 
of a full normalforce who were working | 
92 per cent of full time, these percent- | 
ages indicating no change in force em- | 
ployed and an increase of 1 per cent in| 


x 4 operating time as compared with August. 


Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals 


(monthly average 1926-100): 


General index 
Food and kindred products ... 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


in manufacturing industries 
Employment 

1929 1930 
Sept. Sept. 
98.3 79.9 
102.1 94.9 
. 100.6 94.3 
99.8 91.2 


1929 1930 
Sept. Aug. S 
102.6 73.9 


co 
oO 
ns ot 


ao 


105.3 a 
104.2 ls $ 
102.0 f 
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Pay-roll totals | 
' 
| 


_ Bank Supervision 


U. S. Treasury 
, Statement 
Made Pubito Oct, 15 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .......... wes 
Miscellaneous internal 
revnuée 
Miscellaneous receipts ee 


$6,213,108.58 
23,080.00 
262,755,239.23 


$1,380,929.01 
730,892.96 


2,292,239.36 
1,809,047.25 


Total ordinary oes: ‘ 
Public debt receip 
Balance previous day 


$268,991,427.81 
Expendi@ures 


Genera] expenditures 

Interegt on public debt .... 

Refunds of .ceceipts 

Panama Canal 

Operations fin special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certificate 
SUE. Fives wwedatevp We ss ae 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds.. 


$11,862,948.10 
105,322.35 
273,131.06 
11,990.29 
61,336.38 
97,455.97 


71,953.73 
360,312.80 


Total 


ures .... 
Other publia d 
tures . Ss 90 o's 


ordinary expendi- 
$12,721,771.91 
ebt expendi- 


Total eevee... -$268,991,427.61 


somes 


Aaa s.3 > Pears 170,219.50 | 
Balance today ...........% 256,099,430.40 


; 
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Foreign Mortgage 
Relieved of Min 


Do Business 


State of Minnesota: 


| Foreign mortgage loan and land com- 
| panies are not subject tosupervision -by 
{the Minnesota Commissioner of Banks, 
when licensed to do business in the State, 
| according to a recerft opinion of Assist- 
ant Attorney General W. H. Gurnee. A 
| Delaware corporation, he ruled, is not 
| subject to the Minnesota law applicable 
| to domestic corporations organized prior 
|to 1913, with respect to such surveil- 
jlances Mr. Gurnee adds that “no rea- 
|son appears to me why the Legislature 
| shoukd have subjected domestic corpora- 
|tions to this law and relieved foreign 
corporations therefrom. 
| The Assistant Attorney General’s opin- 
;ion follows in full text: 
A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of Banks: 
| We have your favor of Oct. 1, enclosing 
a communication from Messrs. Leonard, 
| Street and Deinard, of Minneapolis, in 
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‘State Finance 


Loan Concerns 
nesota Supervision — 


Attorney General’s Opinion Holds Land Com- 
panies Are Exempt When Licensed to 


in That State 


St. Paul, Oct. 15. 


do business in this State, with its secur- 
ities either exempt from registration or 
duly registered under the Securities Act, - 
engay ed in the business-of ender a 
and ‘selling real estate mortgage bonds 
by depositing them with a trustee and 
issuing collateral trust bonds, must qual- 
ify under Mason’s Statutes, sections 7436 
to 7489, inclusive, and be subject to sur- 

| Veillance by you. 

Section 7436 is a part of Revised Laws, 
1905. It authorizes the formation of 
;corporations for the purpose of “loaning 
;money, either for themselves or as 
lagents for others, upon mortgagés or 
| other securities, and for the purchase and 
sala of lands, and of money obligations 
|secured upon real or personal property, 
| with power to execute all contracts, in- 
cumbrances, transfers, releases, and 


|pared with August, based on returns | 
|}made by 40,776 establishments, in 13 
maior industrial groups, having in Sep-' 
tember 4,835,873 employes whgse com- 
bined earnings in one week were $121,- 
664,306. 

The combined total of these 13 indus- | 
trial groups shows an increase in em- 
ployment in September of 1 per cent and 
an increase of 1.4 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. Excluding manufacturing the re- 
maining 12 groups in September showed 
a gain in employment of 2.8 per cent 
and a gain of 2.4 per cent in pay roll 
totals; manufactyring industries~ alone 
showed a decrease of 0.3 per cent.in em-} 
ployment and an increase of 0.4 per cént 
in pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in September 
was shown in 4 of the 13 industrial 
groups: Canning and oe | Sih 
what usually is the industry’s peak wi : Ps Ber Nee asc Las) 5s 59809 
an increase of 32.8 per cents anthracite | pag Peggy is gama 
mining and bituminous .coal mining; Lumber, millwork 
showed the effect of Autumn demands! Furniture 
with incredses of 17 per cent and 1.5| Leather and its prod 
per cent, respectively; and retail trade | Leather past te 
responded to the Avtumn season with| » Boots one ae s j 
an increase of 7.5 per cent. Decreased "eee taal ccs BOG . 0s ehvcovocercens STE 
employment was shown in the remaining | hanes ee ene poner s er anees sees es 
nine industrial groups as follows: Metal-| printing, book and job 
liferous mining, 1.2 per cent; quarrying,} Printing, newspapers 
1.8 per cent; crude pric vrsta $1 per | Chia ard allied products ........ 

: | . a er | emicals 
companies of Kansas, as.reported to the| ane ee ie te aoe ig oe 
State Banking Department as of Sep-| bi Bey l = 19 ver cent: whole.| . Petroleum refining 
tember 19f 1930, were $238,582,170, State | electric railroads, 1. PY betaine 8.4 Stone, clay, and glass prod 
Bank Commissioner H. W. Koentke, re-{ Sale trade, 0.2 per cent; hotels, 1.4 per Cement oo... cv cece eee 
ported on Oct. 8. |cent; and martufacturing, 0.3 per cent.| Brick, tile, and terra cotta ......... 
a pages | The figures of the several groups are not! Pottery 

The resources and liabilities agere- | weighted according@o the relative impor- Glass 
gated $249,071,999 at close of business | tance of each group-and therefore they | Metal products, other than iron and steel 
on June 30, 1930, and on Sept. 26, 1929,| -enresent only the employes in the es-| Stamped and enaméled ware... 
were $270,146,208. Bank Commissioner | tahlishments reporting. 7 i | 
Koeneke attributes the loss in resources | 


Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Baking . 
Sugar refining, cane . .. 
Textiles and their oe 
Cotton goods rot 
Hosiery and knit goods... 
Silk goods ... 
Woolen and wors 
Carpets and rugs ... 
Dyeing and finishing 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s ... 
Millinery and lace goods .... 
| Ion and steel and their produ 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe . es 
Structural ironwork ....... ot 
Foundry and machine-shop. product 
Hardware ‘ : 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings 


which inquiry is made as to whether or |other documents necessary or convenient 


: $ ” 
{not a Delaware corporation licensed to|*° sain tat 4 teas ee wails 


Two Cities of Florida _ Sections 7407 to 143 inclusive, 
| ‘1, Silver Stocks Reported ey seers ee a ead ee 
Ordered to Meet Debt l “Slightly Less Shanghai| 7°", ie ba BR og the 1515 laws ate 


japplicable only to corporations which 
| Silver stocks in Shanghai on Oct. 8 to-| Prior thereto had been organized under 
taled 205,000,000 taels, of which 125,200,- | the laws of this State for any of the pur- 
000 taels were held in native banks | Poses mentioned in section 2485, Revised 
says a radiogram to the Department of | Laws’ of Minnesota for 1905. Section 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The | 2485 of the Revised Laws is now section 
corresponding figures for Oct. 4 were) 7436 of Mason’s Code. 
206,000,000-taels and 125,000,000 taels, | No reason appears'to me why the 
respectively. | Legislature should have subjected domes- 
Sycee and silver bars were’ valued at} tic corporations to this law and relieved 
104,000,000 taels on Oct. 8, as compared ' foreign corporations therefrom. Never- 
with 105,000,000 taels on Oct. 4. The, theless, this is plainly what the law does, 
total number of silver dollars in Shang-/and we accordingly advise you that in 
hai on Oct. 8 was 139,000,000, as com- /our opinion a Delaware corporation need 
pared with 138,200,000 on Oct. 4. not comply with the requiremeffs of sec- 
(Issued~by Department of Commerce.) ' tions 7437 to 7439, inclusive. 


we 


The detline between September of last 
year and last month was not as great, | 
however, according to the figures, as 
from August, 1929 to August of this year, 
the figures being $1,013,000,000, monthly 
average, for August, 1929, and $196,000,- 
000 for August, 1930. 

> ‘F@lowing are comparative figures by 
“months based on monthly average of 
weekly figures: 


92.0 
97.6 
97.1 
91.3 
79.9 
74.5 
84.1 
76.2 
78.1 


103.3 
115.0 
106.5 
92.1 
97.8 
91.2 
106.3 
100.6 
98.1 
99.2 
100.0 
92.0 
91.5 
108.3 


e 
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Mandamus Issued Against 
West Palm Beach and 
Hastings by State Court | 


geextiles | 
1929 
891 
893- 
978 
991 


1930 | 
462 
371 
247 | 
225 | 
226! 
222 
218 | 
196 | 
.186 


January ...... 
FPebrpary .cccccccccqecder 
March 
ApVril .dcccccveccccccccee 
aS ooo 951 
June 972 
July se eeeceeee ype neeee so 1,100 
AUTRE ooo ckccecesoecce cl, 013 
September .i..c.ccsceee.. 974 
October .. 885 
November ...ccscccsscces. 994 
December 
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/State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Oct. 15. 


ae The cities of West Palm Beach and 
74.9 | Hastings were ordered to meet bonded 
53.8 | indebtedness falling due during the cur- ; 


$3.) | rent fiscal year in peremptory. writs of 


59.0 |mandamus tssuéed Oct. 14 by the Supreme 
5%? | Court of Florida/on petition of bondhold- 
73.6 ers. \A similar petition directed at the 
81.5: City of Sanford was not abted on b 
‘1-4 | the court. 7 


98.5 
83.6 Both municipalities were ordered to 
93.6 revise their budgets and levy sufficient 
98.4/ taxes during the coming fiscal year, 
ony which began Oct. 1, to meet their bonded 
91 5 | Obligations. The West Palm Beach. ih- 
86.3 |debtedness for the year is said to be 
93.8 | $4,356,826, in the petition, while the 
65.0 |amount owed by Hastings is not stated. 
oa The Supreme Court_also refused to 
65.3 @uash similar action against Sarasota 
70.1, County, in which 10 cases have been 
65.9 | brought by bondholders holding $472,000 
64.6! worth of bonds. Sarasota County Com- 
66.4 | missioners, however, were given 10 days 
84.7\ in which to file answers to the petitions 
87.2 | for alternative writs of mandamus al- 
84. ready granted by the Supreme Court. 
When the cases were orally argued Be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the City of West 
Palm Beach claimed it had made every 
4) effort to meet the obligation, but that 
2 the ingbility to pay was brought about 
93:3 | by cafises beyond control of the officials. 
39.9 | Bondholders brought out that the total 
63.1, City indebtedness was $17,000,000 and 
66.1 only $296,000 had been budgeted to meet 
111.6’ the debt. 
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Resources and Liabilities 
Of Kansas Banks Decline, 


State of Kansas: 

‘ Topeka, Oct. 15. 
Be aggregate resources and liabilities 
of the State and private banks and trust 
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We take pleasure in announcing that 
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Mr. Louis T. McFadden 


Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency 
House of Representatives 


MCES io c'0s60'0 b c10:e'ei9 0,0 


has been elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of this Corporation. 
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89.3 
105.1 
98.6 
86.8 
100.0 
104.8 
117% 
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Transcontinental Shares Corporation 
72 Wall Street New York City 


Sponsor of UNIVERSAL TRUST SHARES 
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A minister, living in a community not served by the 
Associated System, questions the covrrecthess of statements in 
regard to cheapness of electricity in an advettisement of the 
Associated System. The following letter was written in answer: 


F ~ 
Dear Sr: 

I have read with keen interest your letter of Septem- 
ber 11th, and wish to thank you for it. We are interested 
in knowing what people think, whether they représent a 
majority or minority. We need and welcome things to 
make us think, and when people have doubts or criticisms 
regarding our Company or our business, we ate glad to 
have them say. 80 frankly and intelligently. 

We do not believe the public utilities of this country 
have much to apolpgize for. It cannot be denied that 
some mistakes have been made. In a business so vast it 

cannot be expected that every company and every indi- 
vidual will act wisely in every instance; but we believe 
that the utilities have done a huge task and that they 
have doné it well. 

Criticisms of their actions seem for the most part to 
emanate initially from those who seek thereby to gain 
political or some other ultérior advantage. 

By telling only half of the story, apparent justification 
for such criticism is circulated; and it is a problem which 
gives us much conoérn how to offset such distorted state- 
ments by bringjng to the mass of honest citizens the com- 
plete facts, so that they may realize the problems which 
the utilities are obliged to solve in making available to the 
millions of users-the service which will best promote their 
convenience and comfort. 

You mention the “great expenditure in improvements 
and increasing rate-base investments.” This is a matter 
of the gravest concern to public utility executives. 1 
may assure you that they do not pour nioney (and it has 
to be literally pouted) into improvements and additional 
facilities ‘without the most cafeful consideration, and 
without being convinced that it ig either necessary in 
order to deliver the constantly increasing volume of high 
quality service which the consumers require or that the 
resultant economies will justify the expenditure. 2 

. The increasing gatio between dollars invested and dollars 
of annual revenue is something which we would like to 
avoid, but it seems to be inherent in the wider extension 
of service and in the modern development of the art which 
makes the construction of large new power plants and the | 
building of great transmission networks more efficient 
than the small and isolated systems of the past. The 
ratio is af$o influenced by the decréasing prices at which 
the service is sold. se 

This brings me to your comment about “The steady 
increase in the bills which we have to pay and in shiftings 


in the rates which make larger fixed service charges and 
lower big-user rates.” I do not know what your experience 
has been, but the general statistics indicate clearly that the 
average rates aré decreasing, not only for the business as a 
whole, but to the residential customer class as well. 


The number of rate increases made in recent years is 
negligible, and the reductions have been numerous. Of 
course the consumers aré finding increased uses~for eléc- 
tricity, and with increased consumption it is to be expected 
that the bills will somewhat increase, although it is note- 
worthy that the cost per customer has increased little, if 
any, notwithstanding the considerable increasé in use. 


We know of few; if any, increases in “‘fixed service 
charges.” The establishment of rates with fixed service 
charges is the result of careful study and a sincere (and 
we believe successful) attempt to make it possible for the 
ordinary consumer to useé increased quantities of electricity 
to his great advantage at a favorable price. By making 
the fixed chargés to compensate the company for the fixed 
expenses which it is obliged to incur, the additional.energy 
may be sold at a low rate per kilowatt hour so that the 
consumer may inctease his use as much as he has need 
for on an extremely reasonable basis. 


As far as the Associated System, is concerned, and we 
believe quite generally among other groups, the establish- 
ment of rates of this type has been carried out in such 
manner as not to increase the bills of anyone, but to de- 
crease the bills of many and to make possible increased use 
at a very low rate. I enclose'a small “pamphlet which deals 
with this subject and which I hope you will find of interest. 


I do pot think we are under any misapprehension as to 
our function or as to our duties. We realize that we must 
deserve the business if we are to retain it. We know that 
we must give the consumers the kind of service which 
they want and at prices which are fair and reasonable 
of we, cannot hope to continue. » ‘ 


We know also that we must pay taxes (which munici- 
pally owned plants do not), that we must meet our operat- 
ing expenses, and that we must pay the investors in our 
securities a’ fair rate of return or they will not continue 
to provide the money necessary for carrying on the con- 
stantly expanding functions for which we are responsible. 

I hope that you may find this letter half as interesting 
and helpful as yours has been to me, and I can assure you 
that frank and honest words of either criticism Or praise 
will always be welcome. : 
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Brass, bronze, and copper products . 
Ch ; 1 t d. pay toll | sees eens a a oi as 
Sahili ° anges in employment an J | ‘hewing and smoking tobacco and snu 
ond fiabilities to the general depression | . tals in manudeckorinr industries in| Cigars and cigarettes ; 
and-in particular to low prices for the Beptember reported above w based | Vehicles for land transportatio 
Kansas wheat crop. . ‘upon returns made by 13,074 eStablish- | Automobiles 
Deposits in State and private banks it : ct  Aeriaehe OHO AWREDDS. 0-0-4000 bic csah-ts: «- 
and trust'companies at close of business ments in 54 of the chief manufacturing | Car building and repairing, electric, railroad... 
on Sept, 10, totaled $189,684,942, com- industries of the United ‘States. ‘These | Car building and repairing, steam, railroad... 
oneal tn $198 675,775 on June 30° 1930 establishments in September had 2,029,-| Miscellaneous industries ...............6.. 00. 
Pp ’ ’ 20, ’|079 employes, whose cémbined earnings Agricultural implements é 
and ee on Sept. 26, 19297 Mr. | one week were $72,258,248. | Electrical machinery, appara 
a Bremner ete it Substantially increased <epateet | oe. — shoes .... 
was shown in September in the food, tex-! Automobile tires ........... aks ateheeee 
Secretary Mellon Reveals tile, chemical, oo tobacco groups. | Shipbuilding : corse clade ohae 
ildi |Among the decreases in the remaining™ + 
qBuilding Program Results oh groups of manufacturing indus- \Wiseonsin Completes -: 
; [Continued from Page 1.} , | tries were drops of 3.2 per cent in lum- Pp b 
struction’ for projects in and outside the | ber, 2.7 per cent in vehicles, and 1.4 per _ Study of Public Debt 
District of Columbia, and it is estimated | cent in the iron and steel group. : 
that over $100,000,000\ of this amount | _ Twenty-four.of the 54 separate manu- State of Wisconsin: 
will be placed on ‘the market or under | facturing industries reported increased Madison, Oct. 15. ‘ 
contract during the current fiscal year. rot og cael Se ana | Completion ef a study of the public 
a kite Senn snmmieted’ ie the comming |4 Der Comb tsjeonfoctionery, 20.5 per, cebt of Whconets has just been sa 
t large, in addition to two monumental |Cent in fertilizers, 12.3 per cent in nounced by the State Tax Commission. 
structures in the District—namely, the women’s clothing, 6.9 per cént in milli-| The study has been restricted, according 
Internal Revenue Building and the center | "®t; and 5.6 per cent in hosiery. Other} to the announcement, to debts maturing 
portion. of the Department of Agricul- |°utstanding gains were 2.2 per cent in| a year or more after the date of issue, 
ture building... The Department. of Com-| Cotton goods, 7.6 per cent in machine) which are obligations of all the taxable 
merce building, costing approximately | tools, 3.5 per cent in glass, 4.6 per cent! property in the districts issuing the same. 
$17,000,000, is nearing completion and|in cigars, 9.9 per cent in pianos, 1.1 per/ Temporary loans and assessment liens 
recently contract was awarded for the /cent in agricultural implements, and 0.3| against benefited property on account of 
first section of an extensjble building for; per cent in electrical machinery. special improvements are omitted. 
agriculture, involving a total limit ofcost| Outstanding decreases in September) ‘he total net long-term debt of the 
fo> land and construction of $5,750,000. | were 9 per cent in ice cream, 4:1 per cent) State and its political subdivisions after 
A considerable amount of. additional |in sawmills, 5.7 per cent in millwork,| deducting sinking funds amounted to 
work in the District’ of Columbia, not | 3-9 per cent in automobiles, 5.2 per cent | $160,072,821 jn 1928, the study shows. 
coming under the supervision of: the!in tires, 3,1 per cent in carpets, 2.8 per) This amount was an obligation of the 
Treasury Department, is well under way,|¢ent in silk, 3.2 per cent in petroleum| following politica® units: 
‘including the Arlington Memorial Bridge | refining, 3.5 per cent in cement, 2 per state, ...........ccce0e5 ep Rare $1,563,700 
and approaches, which is nearing com- | cent in brick, and 2.3 per cent in the iron | Counties . 63,074,392 
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now under contract; the Supreme Court |for which are not yet included in the poyne bes 621,012 
building, addition to the House Office Bureau’s indexes, showed decreased em- chool districts.......... bese sees 9,027,980 
Building, and the new. Botanical Gardens, | ployment (1.1 per cent) in September.|, The purposes for which the debts were 
sites for which have been cleared and|The increases in the remaining 5 indus-| incurred are: 
which are expected to be placed under | tries were: 25.8 per cent in radio, 1.7| Schools .............. onveeoeees $38,769,335 
contract during this fiscal year; the|per cent in aircraft, 4.4 per cent in| Public service enterprises........ 8,442,309 
George Washington Memorial Parkway,| jewelry, 2.6 per cent in paint and — ae Mace veeeees 78,239,506 
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brary of Congress, both authorized by oreign Exchange Sol bee ONUGS s64.06.24% ae 178200 
recent legislation. Metropolitan sewerage..... veeees 19,243,000 
These additional New York, Ocf. 15.—The Fedéral Re- rad 1,563,700 
total cost in excess o serve Bank of New York~ today certified | 184,157 
to the, Secretary of the Treasury the The complete study will be available 
L folowing: ce bi . for distribution in plished form shortly, 
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. h ; f 9 . 3.) |Ported into jhe United States, we have 
ageomplished in a comparatively short | ascertained and hereby certify to you 


period in this cooperative organization| that the buying rates in the New York 
work. Only two stabilizing corporations | market at noon today for. cable "transfers 
. have been organized, he pointed out, the; payable in the foreign currencies are a¥ | 
Grain Stabilization Corporation and the | shown below: | 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation, both{ Austria (schilling) 14.1087 | 
organized in “an effort to stem the tide| Belgium (belga) 13.9378 | 
of germans rices following the stock posers (ian) east sss: to 
market debacle. ° s teereeee 2.9 
“These stabilizing corporations,” he peeps pay Ga 
‘said, “were formed to save the coopera- Finland (easekn) o 6171 P 
tivés and to provide an agency that could! France (franc) 39198 | 
withhold the large holdings which the| Germany. (reichemark) 23.7740 
cooperatives had from being dumped into, Greece (drachma) 1.2944 
the market and still further depress the) an ry (pengo) 17.5001 
prices of the 1930 crop. The Board au- | ee ae teuild ous 
thorized and financed the taking over of | Norway (krone). ; 
the entire holdings of the. cooperatives.| Poland (zloty) 
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exe the maximum svyport to the mar- Switzerland (franc) 
“It’ is hoped,” Mr Teague concluded, ae ta 
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Singapore (dollar) ......... aan 
But the work must go on whether there} Canada (dollar) 
continues to be an agricultural market-| Cuba (peso) 
ing act or not. The mandate of the act| Mexico (peso) ... 
on the Farm Board is to bring this 
about as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with sound development, and I have no 
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Behind Prison Walls. + « + » 





Courses Desi 


gned to Meet Varying 
Inmates Provided by Sing 


Needs of 


Sing Instructional 


Staff Along With Library Facilities 





By RALPH D. FLEMING © 


Assistant, Industrial Education Bureau, State of New York 


us in Les Miserables, went to school 

in «prison at the age of 40 and 
learned to read, write and cipher. He 
-felt that by fortifying his intelligence 
he could fortify his hate against so- 
ciety which had done him nothing but 
harm. Today, according to Harry Mas- 
son, head teacher in Sing Sing Prison, 
“prisoners go to school in order that 
they may be fitted to reenter society.” 

“We endeavor to get our prisoners to 
help themselves,” says Mr. Masson, “so 
that those who desire’to do so may make 
the most of their opportunities and that 
those of a lower grade of: intelligence 
may be awakened into so doing.” 

Behind the grim prison walls of Sing 
Sing a population of over 2,200 men is 
housed, men coming from every walk 
of life. Hopeless men, embittered men, 
desperate :men, and men in many re- 
spects very much like the rest of so- 
ciety. ' 
“Some are cultured and well educate 
but these form the exception. Most of 
them have had little education. In fact, 
on July 1, of the 2,231 inmates, 842 or 
over 37 per cent had been in attendance 
upon prison school during the past fis- 
cal year. Over one-fourth ofithe in- 
mates or 812 were of foreign birth. To 
carry the statistics a little further, 33 
men were illiterates on entering prison 
classes which were in session 183 days 
during the year. 

A man in prison who wishes to im- 
prove himself may do so in a number 
of ways: /He may, in some of our State 
prisons, receive cell instruction or he 
may take correspondence courses. In 
Sing Sing he is fortunate enough to be 
able to have class-room instruction. 
Here, thoes who have failed to get a 
passing grade in the examination which 
is given to them on entering are eligible 
for class-room work. Three-fourths of 
the men examined do not receive pass- 
ing marks and this should explode for 
all time the prevalent opinion that there 
are many well educated crooks. 

The examination given to every man 
on entering Sing Sing includes scien- 
tific, educational and mental measure- 
ments aid makes possible a complete 
record for classification and grading. 
From the number of men who fail in 
their “entrance examinations” one- 
third are enrolled in classes, one-third 
enter classes as soon as vacanties oc- 
cur and the remainder get excused be- 
cause of ill health, sealed working as- 


Jit VALJEAN, Victor Hugo tells 


signments, nonreceptive attitude or 
transfers to other prisons. 
v 


Classes are divided into what are 
called standards and are six in number. 
Common sghool branches are taught 
and modern methods* of instruction 
adopted. For example, in teaching 
arithmetic, methods devised by Profes- 
sor Thorndyke of Columbia are fol- 
lowed. In teaching spelling a 4,000- 
word list arranged by the New York 
State Education Department and the 
thousand most common words, known as 
the Ayres list, is used. 

Instruction is given by inmate teach- 
ers under the direction of the civilian 
teacher and supervised: by the State 
Education Department’s Bureau of Spe- 
cial Schools. 

“The inmate teachers,” says Mr. Mas- 
son “form an efficient and well-disposed 
staff. By reason of their position as 
inmates, they have a better basis of ap- 
proach to their pupils than would an 
outside teacher. Teaching has devel- 
oped in them a sense of responsibility 
and they realize that besides teaching 
they are continually setting an example 
to the other inmates.” 

One class at Sing Sing which has met 
with favor is the art school. This class 
also operates under inmate supervision. 
During the past year an expérimental 
class in cartooning was started with an 
enrollment of 30 men and in addition it 
had 15 correspondent students who 
were inmates of Clinton Prison. 

“The school,” says Mr. Masson, “is 
practical in its aim and*does not lean 
toward the aesthetic. It has produced, 


’ 


during the past year much of the art 
work required by the administrative 
and executive departments of the State, 
such as pictorial illustrations, posters, 
lettering, «(signs and decorative work 
for covers, booklets and pamphlets.” 

Men in prison, even in well-adminis- 
tered prisons, have long periods of’ en- 
forced’ solitude. They may spend the 
time in a number of @ifferent ways. 
Hence, it follows that so far as seclu- 
sion goes a man in prison is in an al- 
most ideal situation if he cares to spend 
his spare time profitably in study. For 
this reason, cogresporidence courses are 
encouraged at Bing Sing. 
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An enumeration of ‘some of the 
courses studied by the inmates show 
the desire latent in some to improve 
themselves. Aviation engineering, 
sheet metal work, structural engineer- 
ing, Jaw and newspaper and magazine 
writing are among the number of 
courses which are studied by men who 
are determined to reenter society with 
— or profession that will support 

em. 


“We encourage the inmates to take 
advanced study through cotrespondence 
courses,” says Mr. Masson, “and assist 
as far as our facilities permit. This, I 
believe, has helped us to extend the 
Service of the school and has enabled 
the men to spend their spare time 
profitably.” 

Still another educational activity at 
Sing Sing-is the prison library. This 
is in three divisions Academic, non- 
fiction and fiction. For the 25 per cent 
of the inmates whore*not required 
attend school the academic library is 
able to offer correspondence courses 
in elementary and advanced English, 
mathematics, accounting, business cor- 


respondence, journalism and other sub- 


jects. 

Each month from 150 to 200 assign- 
ments are issued and corrected for some 
60 students and a complete record of 
progress of each man is kept. Over 
200 men are enrolled in the academic 
library of whom one-fourth are receiv- 
ing class-room instruction. 

The library contains about 4,000 texts 
covering junior, intermediate and some 
Senior subjects, such as spelling, Eng- 
lish grammar, arithmetic, geography 
and history. A number of these texts 
have been circulated among the in- 
mates desiring to advance beyond the 
limits of group instruction. 

A nonfiction library with over 7,000 
volumes makes a strong appeal to 300 
inmates enrolled for book privileges. 
That men in prison read books on trade 
and other vocational subjects is evi- 
denced by innumerable calls for up-to- 
date books on mechanics, masonry, 
manufacturing, engineering and elec- 
tricity. 

The third division of Sing Sing’s li- 
brary is that dealing with fiction. This, 
while not directly educational, has a 
Strong influence in determining atti- 
tudes. This library also-is under in- 
mate supervision with the chaplain ad- 
ministering the system of classification. 
Naturally it is the most popular of the 
three divisions. It boasts an enroll- 
ment of 675. The average daily cir- 
culation of books is 45 volumes and the 
inmates have 5,300 books from which to 
choose. 

Vv 

Thus, through instruction in ele- 
mentary subjects in the class room, 
through correspondence courses pre- 
pared both within and without the 
prison, through commercial,art classes, 
and through the use of fiction and non- 
fiction libraries, an endeavor is made 
to give to men hedged in by prison 
walls a chance to learn, if they so de- 
sire. Educational opportunity, even 
with prison restrictions, is knocking at 
the cell doors of men shut off from 
association with the world and if taken 
advantage of will help fo enable them 
to reenter society. better trained and 
more capable of doing honest work than 
when they left it. 
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California Welfare Legislation 


Unpaid Wages Are Collected by State 
By WILL J. FRENCH 


Director, Department of Industrial Relations, State of California 


ALIFORNIA has the honor of 
leading all other States in collect- 
ing wages for the men and 

women who have worked, but who have 
not been paid. The tragedy of this sit- 
uation can only be appreciated by those 
who know exactly what is involved. 
Often it tepresents the difference be- 
tween eating and not eating. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1921, the number of wage complaints 
received was 10,369, and the amount of 
unpaid wages collected was $221,351. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, the number of wage complaints 





received was 32,050, and the amount of 
unpaid wages collected was $1,082,857. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1921, the average amount collected per 
wage claim received was $18.37, while 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, this average was $29.61, an in- 
crease of $11.24, or 61 per cent. In 
other words, these figures show that 
for every dollar in unpaid wages col- 
lected during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921, $4.89 were collected during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. 
California’s progressive legislation 
covers a wide field. Not more than 
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- » Control of Public Personnel 
as Major Problem, of Government 
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Bureau Created by Assembly of Civil Service. Com- 


missions Seeks to Improve Administrative Methods in Field 
By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


in recent years, for national organ- 

izations of public officials to organ- 
ize a permanent secretariat to serve as 
a clearing house and research agency 
and to carry on the day-to-day work of 
the particular organization. 

The Assembly of Civil Service Com- 
missions of the United States and Can- 
ada was a pioneer in this field. In 
1919 at its annual meeting in Roches- 
ter, N. Y.,~a committee of forward- 
looking personnel administrators was 
organized for the purpose of establish- 
ing a National Service Bureau of Civil 
Service Standards. 

After three years of persistent effort 
sufficient private funds were obtained 
and the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration became an  accom- 
plished fact. About half of the Bu- 
reau’s annual budget is derived from 


LT’ HAS BECOME quite the fashion, 


private contributions and the remain- | 


der comes from its own earnings. 

Its form of organization and control 
is indicated, in its statement of pur- 
poses. “The Bureau of Public Person- 
nel~ Administration,” this statement 
runs, “was established in 1922, with 


8, a 


eight hours of labor shall constitute 
a day’s work for females in any manu- 
facturing, mechanical or mercantile es- 
tablishment, laundry,-hotel, or restau- 
rant, or telegraph or telephone estab- 
lishment or office, or by any express or 


_ transportation company. Seats must be 


provided for women workers and -it is 
necessary to permit them to use such 
seats. Each employer is required to 
keep an accurate record showing the 
names and actual hours worked by all 
female employes. The penalties are 
severe for violations of the laws that 
give protection to women and girls. 

The minimum wage law in California 
for womenand minors is supported by 
both employers and employes, and mil- 
lions of dollars have reached the pock- 
ets of female workers who otherwise 
would have received less money. One 
fact stands out strongly, namely, the 
minimum wage does not become the 
maximum. The tendency is all the 
other way, as shown by the official rec- 
ord that approximately 70 per cent of 
women and girls receive $17 a week 
ord; approximately 70 per cent of 
$16. 

Industrial fire safety is emphasized, 
and State and other public institutions 
are guarded against fire hazards. 

Eleven free State employment agen- 
cies are kept open permanently, and 
seasonal offices in the fruit-growing 
sections afe very valuable to both grow- 
ers and pickers. 

Housing and sanitation, plus the in- 
spection of California's 2,500 labor 
camps and hundreds of auto, camps, 
give a real service to the traveling pub- 
lic as well as to those who work away 
from the cities. 

The California Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Insurance and Safety Act is con- 
sidered one of the most complete in 
the United States. The stress is laid 
on accident prevention. The benefits 
of the law include life pensions, un- 
limited medical, surgical and hospital 
treatment, and a maximum of $25 a 
-week for hurt workers. 


= 
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headquarters at Washington,‘ D. C., to 
serve as a clearing house and research 
agency for public personnel agencies 
in the United States and Canada. 


“In 1928 arrangements were made by 
which the Bureau serves also as the 
headquarters staff for thesCivil Service 
Assembly of the United, States and 
Canada, subject to the policies and di- 
rections of the executive council of the 
assembly. In 1929 the headquarters 
were moved to Chicago in order to fa- 
cilitate the Bureau’s work; the Univer- 
sity of Chicago provides offices and cer- 
tain other facilities but the Bureau re- 
tains its financial and administrative 
autonomvy. 

The Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration is independently sup- 
ported and has no direct official con- 
nection with any Federal, State, provin- 
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Development of Insurance | 
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in Oklahoma + + + + + 


cial, county, city or other government - 


body. The members, of the board of 
trustees serve without pay and are 
chosen from among those actually en- 
gaged in administering a public em- 
ployment system. The paid Staff is 
headed by a director chosen by and re- 
sponsible to the board of trustees. 

“In deciding upon projects to be yn- 
dertaken, in determining the best meth- 
ods of carrying on its research and 
other work, and in dealing with other 
problems, the board of trustees, the 
director, and the staff have the benefit 
of the advice, suggestions, and, criti- 
cisms of a large number of technical 
consultants who serve without pay; the 
board of trustees and the staff, how- 
ever, accept full responsibility for all 
decisions made and for all actions 
taken.” % 

In carrying on its work the Bureau 
makes use, to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, of the/current practices, deyelop- 
ments, and research work in both the 
public and private employment fields. 

It often happens that the Bureau’s 
investigations are of almost as much 
interest to personnel administrators in 
industry as to those in the public field; 
in all cases the results are made 
equally.available to all. “Publig Per- 
sonnel Studies” is the Bureau’s princi- 
pal medium of disseminating informa- 
tion with regard to investigations of 
employment problems. 

t is the belief of those who have 
been closely associated with the work 
of this Bureau that its organization is 
one of the most important actions that 
the Assembly of Civil Service Commis- 
sions has ever undertaken. During the 
period of its existence there has been 
developed a _ professional conscience 
among the membership of the Assembly 
of Civil Service CommisSions and con- 
viction that the control and effective 
administration of the public personnel 
constitutes one of the major ‘problems 
of good government. 

The Bureau not only serves as a 
clearing house for significant informa- 
tion but it also aids personnel agencies, 
when and as invited to do so, to make 
surveys, develop classification and com- 
pensation plans, establish service rat- 
ing systems, improve the charaéter and 
quality of ‘ests and devise adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery. In short, it 
stands ready to aid, so far as its staff 
and resources‘ will- permit, the con- 
structive development of personnel sys- 
tems everywhere. i 
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Present Income of State Department Is Fif- 
teen Times Greater Than It Was Year After 
Territory Was Admitted to Union 
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HEN. THE Constitution was 
W adopted, there was established 
an Insurance Department and 
to it’ was given the supervision of in- 
surance in general. The head of this 
Department was called the Insurance 
Commissioner. All companies, as well 
as the agents, were to be licensed by 
and pay their fees and taxes to him. 
The business of this Department has 
increased and developed over and over 
until today it ranks second among the 
State departments in contributing to 
the support of State government—the 
State Auditor being first. 
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The growth of the insurance business 
and the importance of the Insurance 
Departmgnt to the State is not gen- 
eraHy known. Its magnitude is shown, 
however, by the fact that last year it 
contributed to the support of State gov- 
ernment $1,230,016 and the total cost 
of operating expense was but $37,158, 
or 3 per cent. } 

The above collections represented the 
taxes and fees charged companies to do 
business in Oklahoma. The greater 
part was derived from taxes, for out of 
every dollar paid for insurance premi- 
ums, the State obtains two cents. This 
amount was deposited with the State 
Treasurer as follows: $1,059,370 to gen- 
eral revenue; $140,821 to the credit of 
the Firemen’s Pension Fund and $28,- 
678 to the credit of the Fire Marshal’s 
office. 

The growth of the insurance busi- 
ness in this State is further shown in 
that in the year following statehood 
the income of the Department was $76,- 
000, whereas, last year it had fhcreased 
15 times over. At statehood there was 
but $56,000,000 of iife insurance in 
force in Oklahoma, whereas, at the 
close of the year 1929 there was $1,100,- 
000,000 on our citizens, or $459 per 
capita. . ; 

Operating in Oklahoma are 548 com- 
panies divided as follows: Life, 121; 
fire, 215; fraternal beneficiary societies, 
44; mutual associations, 33; reciprocal 
exchanges, 29; and casualty. companies, 
106. 

There were licensed last year 10,000 
agents. Some of these represent more 
than one company and therefore 10,000 
individuals received 33,000 licenses. 
Domestic companies have the advantage 
of eompanies outside of the State in 
that they do not pay any tax on premi- 
ums collected and pay but 50 cents for 
each agent’s license, whereas, the for- 

(son companies pay atWeast 2 per cent 
tax on premiums, $3 fee for agent’s li- 
censes and an average of $200 in other 
fees. 

Last year’Oklahoma citizens paid for 
insurance of all kinds $60,214,107 and 
of this amount $57,834,246 went to com- 
panies outside the State. 

These figures are mentioned -to show 
the gigantic proportions of the busi- 
ness. It enters into every industry of 
today and is absolutely essential to the 
carrying on of those where credit is re- 
quired. Some forms of insurance are 
mandatory in this State and others 
while not mandatory are equally im- 
portant to the welfare of industry. 


Vv 

Formerly the supervision of the in- 
surance business was in the hands of 
the Insurance Commissioner but in 
1915 there was created an. Insurance 
Board composed of three members, the 
Insurance Commissioner as president, 
the State Fire Marshal as a member, 
and a Secretary. The latter two are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

The Insurance Board licenses all mu- 
tual afid reciprocal companies and all 
agents’ licenses are issued by it. -The 
Board also has the power to revoke 
agents’ licenses for cause. , The Board 
collects fees for agents’ licenses and 
fees and taxes from mutual and recip- 
rocal companies. It has supervision 
over fire, workmen’s compensation and 
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Insurance Commissioner, State of Oklahoma 


plate glass rates. It does not, however, 
make rates. 

The companies file their rates with 
the Board and the Board may either 


accept or reject the filings. 'The com- 


panies have the right to make their fil-_ 


ings as individuals but such procedure 
is rare. For instance, all of the fire 
cémpanies use the Oklahoma Inspection 
Bureau as an agent for making rates 
and filing same with the Insurance 
Board. Likewise the companies ywrit- 
ing compensation insurance use a cen- 
tral bureau in Oklahoma City to make 
their filings. 

The Insurance Board is_ seriously 
handicapped_by lack of expert and com- 
petent help. It is not’ provided with 
fire and compensation actuaries to 
check the filings of the companies. 
Such work is technical and the ordi- 
nary layman cannot combat the figures 
submitted by the highly expert actu- 
aries employed by..the companies. 
Where tthe filings made show. a reduc- 
tion, they are accepted. willingly. 
Where the filings show an increase, 
they are challenged and an effort made 
to beat down the rate. 

The rates of the companies for work- 
men’s compensation are approved by 
the State Insurance Board. It natur- 
ally follows that the Board members, 
if they are true to their ‘trust, desire 


to keep the rates just as low as possible@ 


and they constantly ‘work for reduc- 
tions. These rates are determined pri- 
marily by the amount of losses whieh 
the companies are called upon to pay. 

There is ahother department of the 
State which determines the amount to 
be -paid by the insurance companies to 


injured employes and it naturally fol-* 


lows that if a doubt exists it is given 
to the public. 

Thus, we have two departments of 
the State government—one supervising 
the rate to be-charged and the other 
supervising the amount to be paid. 
The same department which supervises 
the amount to be paid-should likewise 
supervise the amount which the com- 


panies sholld charge. _ c 


Vv 

The question of fire jinsurance rates 
and what may be dane to keep them 
down_is always a mooted one. On the 
one hand, the companies claim that the 
rates are as low as the business will 
stand and on the other hand many 
property owners claim that the rates 
are too high. ¥ 


The average loss ratio of the stock ' 


fire insurance companies in Oklahoma 
for a period of five years, 1925-1929, 
according to sworn statements filed 
with the Department was 47.9 per cent. 
The average expense ratio for 1929 was 
47.69 per cent. This would leave 4.41 
per cent profit, according to the com- 
panies’ way of figuring it. 

An insurance premium is_ divided 
into three parts: The amount which 
goes to pay losses, the amount which 
is expended in the administration of 
the business and the remainder which 
is called the underwriting profit. Dur- 
ing the war and since the expense ratio 
has increased cofisiderably, due to in- 
creased salaries to employes, advance 
in rents and imposition of heavier 
taxes. The expense ratio in 1918 was 
about 40 per cent as compared to 43 
per cent in 1927 and 47.9 per cent in 
1929. 

The success of the fire prevention 
movement is possibly the greatest fac- 
tor in lowering fire insurance rates. 
Of the $500,000,000 annual property 
loss from fire 80 per cent, or $400,000,- 
000, is caused from carelessness and is 
preventable. 

After all, insurance of every kind is 
simply an arrangement by which the 
many people are taxed to pay the losses 
of the few. This tax ought to be laid 
equitably in the case of both individ- 
uals and towns and this is what the 
Insurance Department and the Insur- 
ance Board aim to have happen. 








7 North Carolina’s Tax Burden 


‘“ 


' Opening New Sources of Revenue Opposed 
By FRED W. MORRISON, ; 


Exécutive Secretary, Tax Commission, State of North Carolina 


lina today is large enough. The 

time has come for county commis- 

sioners to begin to think how they can 

~get along without additional sources of 

revenue. When the people can’t pay 

the taxes they are paying we decide to 
get new sources and get more taxes, 


Tt TAX BURDEN in North Caro- 


The same people—all the people of 


the State—pay all the taxes: paid in the 
State. New sources of taxation 
crease the total burden. 


ernments. 


It has been urged that if the State 
obtains new sources of revenue it will . situation by adding to it. 






in- 
The State has 
a burden now that is in round figures 
$100,000,000.a year, taken from the peo- 
ple of North Carolina for the support 
of the State government and local gov- 


decrease by an equal amount the taxes 
that now burden it. Theoretically it 
would. All of the State’s history since 
the time the tax problem really became 
a problem points in the other d:,ection. 

The 1927 General Assembly decided 


to give relief to certain kinds of prop- 


erty taxpayers, and for that reason the 


State aid for public schools was more 
than doubled and turned back for the 
The property 
taxes for/the schools levied in 1927-28, 
after the additional State aid received 
from that Legislature, were larger than 
the property taxes levied for schools in 


relief of property taxes. 


the year before. \ 


If $100,000,000 is as much as the 
State can pay in taxes it can’t meet the 
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